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THAT AWKWARD CORNER. 
; WE DO AWAY WITH THIS. 
IGHT THE PUBLIC, as a rule, are told by the Advertiser that he has 
something good to sell. 
THE PUBLIC have told US, most emphatically, that WE have 
— something good to sell in the 
Sf \ “*NEW PATENT THREE COMPARTMENT TOP LID 
ne e, FOR GRAND PIANOS.” 
We have already converted over 450 grand pianos with this new device, 
g P 
vem . by the following well-known makers :— 
ns él < Allison, Bechstein, Bluthner, Brinsmead, 
; OLD STYLE. Broadwood, Challen, Chappell, Collard, Cramer, 
from the EEDWARD ELGAR, O.M., writes :— Schiedmayer, Steinway, Weber. 
} Many thanks for making tne alteration to the Piano- When buying a new Grand Piano of any make, ask for it to be fitted 
of M apap on gi aos aoe with the — patent Three Compartment Top Li d. 
our invention. ve 1 S c S43 
mited of y Everyone possessing a Grand The cost of converting your present piano is £3 3s., without the necessity 
; lab should : adopt your improvement on the old. Of removing the piano. 
Sin i Y KINDLY SEND FOR BOOKLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


etary eee RAMSDEN, I.td., 
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PIANOFORTE DEALERS, 


If you have a Piano for sale kindly send us details. 


: New Bond Street. London. 


12, Park Row, Leeds. 
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FOUNDED «fie 
1837. ; osc at , Sai ; 
AGENTS ‘Wi| a1 Li | S ON VW ee 
THROUGHOUT a. gemauiee 
THE WORLD. TRe GREAT wats ce 
ENGLISH PIANO 
2s 


SHOWROOMS: 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W.-5 


CRANDS- $-UPRICHTS. 











ESTEY ORGANS Estey Organ Co 


ESTEY PIANOS “2 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. RATHBONE PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LO N DO N, W. 














(JUST PUBLISHED.) 


ehouien Fenbenine. bo - Mi Y’S CONTINENTAL FINGER 


SCALE & ARPEGGIO MANUAL 


A SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE TO 
HEMY’S ROYAL MODERN 
.. PIANOFORTE TUTOR . 


WITH EXTENDED FIVE-FINGER EXERCISES 
AND ILLUSTRATIVE MELODIC STUDIES. 


EDITED BY 


G. H. CLUTSAM. 


PRICE -—2s-6d- NET. W AR PRICE, 3s. NET. 





METZLER & Co. (1909) Ltp., 42, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W-t 


(ESTABLISHED 1788.) 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED 


IN 1844. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 








Mo. 909. — Vol. 59. 
Registered at the General Post 
fie for Canadian Postage. 


NOVEMBE 


| Price e mp 


Annual Subscription, 


 P ostage 14d. 


R 1, 
Post-/ree, $s. 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


His Majesty Twn 1E Ki 


Patron: . 
-V.O., M.A., 


FREDERICK BRIDGE, ( 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, AT 2.30 P.M. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND 
SULLIVAN. 





BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS 
PARRY. 
DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS 
Woop. 
Miss CARRIE TUBB. 
Miss OLGA HALEY. 


Mr. ALFRED HEATHER. 
Mr. EDWARD HALLAND. 
Mr. CHARLES TREE, 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, AT 2.30 P.M, 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Miss FLORA WOODMAN. 
Miss ETHEL PEAKE. 
Mr. GERVASE ELWES. 
Mr. FREDERICK TAYLOR 
Prices: Stalls, 8s. 6d.; Arena, 7s.; Balcony (Reserved), 4s. od.; 
Unreserved, ; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 3d. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 








Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tus Duxe or Connaucut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenziz, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


HALF-TERM begins November 4th, 

Chamber Concerts, November 4th and 2oth, at 

Fortnightly Concerts, November goth and 23rd, at 3. 

Lecture by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, November 6th, at ‘ 

Brought Packer Violin Scholarship. Last day for Entry, 


November 21st. 
Prospectus can be obtained on application. 


P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.-7 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telephone—‘“' 1160, Western. 





—‘' Initiative, Southkens, 
ondon.” 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director : 


Honorary Secretary: M. Muir Mackenzie, Esq. 


The HALF TERM commences on Monday, November 4th, 1918. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
RK an by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
posers and Executive Artists. 
Peta may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


ANDREWS, WELLS STREET, W .—Organ 
* Recitals by Dr. M. P. Conway, F.R.C .0., on Saturdays, 
November 2, 9, 16, and 23, at 5.30 p.m. Three- Manual Willis Organ. 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svyivasus A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, February 
sth, 1910. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sy.irasvus B), 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April Examinations close Wednesday, January 29th, 1919. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 4d. per set, per year, 


post-iree. 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 


R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any further information, may 
be obtained post-free from JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-1. 


London.” 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING, 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 
£10 10S., comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, Sight- 
Singing, and / or Orchestra. 

HALF-TERM BEGINS MONDAY, 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.-4. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H, A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Associa 


GUILDHALL 


sth Novemper 


Local Schools 





Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Examinations for degrees i in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
sonaney, July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 


fus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 
For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 


Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounDED 1892. 
Principal : ALBERT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


T. ANNE’S, SOHO, W.—A Series of BACH 

ORGAN RECITALS will be given by Miss Beatrice Thorne, 

on Saturday Afternoons during November, at 3.30p.m. Programmes at 
the Church. 











ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


With the exception of folio songs, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on January I 
but the charges have not been altered in the 


advertisement columns. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, 


1918. 


SEPTEMBER 


The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL : 


SINGING.—As Tracners: Thomas Benjamin Everard, Nora 
Mary Hart, Edward John Jefferies, Elsie Maude Lilley, Robert 
Calderwood McCrone, Hugh David Roberts. 

As PERFORMERS: Ida Marian Cartledge, Ethel May Doubleday, 
Marjorie Hen sley Greenfield, Bessie Jenkins, "Fra nces Jenkins, Dorothy 





Emily Harding Riche, Nancy Jewell Smith, Dorothy Went 

Examiners,—Edward Iles, Thomas Meux, Charles Phillips, Selina 
Pitt Soper. 

PIANOFORTE.—As Perrormers AND Teacners: Mary Monica 
Howorth, Helena Ramsay. As Treacners: R Ashling, Elsie 
Ashworth, Constance Harriet Bailey, Doris Marjorie Baldwin, Alice 
Muriel Blott, Sarah Elizabeth Bradfield, Daisy Brown, Sophie 
Wilhelmina West Brown, Dora Bryant, Kathleen Buchanan, Maggie 
Whinfield Cannon, Mary E. Carr, Dorothy ‘Ellen Clark, Jean 
— k, Li Walker Clarke, Ruby Lena Collier, Maud 

xhead, Phyllis May Culverwell, Daisy Gwendoline Curtis, 
M. ry » Dan ks, Katie Davies, Agnes Pu Dobson, Mary Elizabeth 
Dodd, FI rence Drina Elliot, Helen L. ns, Dorothy Everitt, Freda 
Ever ton, Gladys L. Finch, Eileen Gi ght, Mabel Gwendoline 
Floyd, Edith Louise Fortescue, Hilda K e -% Louise Margaret 
Foy, Mabel Frost, Louisa Fuller, Kileen W. L. Gerwin, Flora i llen 
Gowers, Kathleen Green, Vera Gladys Greenway, Mabel Threlfall 


sa 


lian 










lie 











Henn, Florence Edith Hornung, Vera Eli abeth Jones, Louise Jordan, 
Marjorie Katherine Just, Ade sline ay Susie Wintfred L. ane, Christobel 
Margaret Larminie, Kathle Ls z; be, Ell essit Awson, 
Wilfrid Pawley Leverton Edith Cail verine Lewis, Min ens Biogy Mabbett, 
N. Beryl! MacComish, Isobel Victoria acdonald, Anne Cochrane 
Mason, Jane Ann rbes Mathieson, Katharine Vera Milani, Griz 





white, Edith Nathan, Constar 


ertrude E. Mussel : 
Dorothy Beaumort Parker, 


Walker Muirhead, G 














May Newbr ok, Gwend len Olive Nunn, 

Kathleen Pickles, Gladys Ethel Pitter, Charlotte Plaist we, Phyllis 
Blount Plowright, Aud rey . Ay Deve | Porter, Lilian sa Alex: unc ler 
Reid, Edith Vera Rhode en Lucas Rhodes, Cath ne C. S. Ro 

Lucia Beatrice Ronsey, vil Raw yn a Gheshe d, Dorothy Skelton, An 
Elizabeth Smith, Jean hoon Agnes Elizabeth B. Steward, Olive "Elsie 
Stewart, Ma cunnet Stoker, Christina Fanny Thomson, Doris Mabel 
Turner, Laura Ti , Dor thy Eilee : Walmsley Elsa Alesia Welford, 
Ruth Mary Whi “~~ trude Mary Wh e, Joy Alic > Hiams, Edith 
Ma ie Wright, Winifred Barbara W: tson, Evelyn Florence Edith 
Wyatt. A Pr FORMERS : Marjor | as Ann vie M. Dove, Eileer 
(ue e Lovell, Mar et Morris, Doris ¢ Pipe, Millicent Reasbeck, 
Natalie Sagovsky. 

Examiners: Car A € H. R. Eyers, Herbert Lake, Tobias 
Matthay, Claude P rd, Cha F. Reddie, Septimus Webbe, Cuthbert 
W hisemore 

v101 IN. As Teacuers : Ethel E. Cutler, Winifred Williams 

EXAMINi F, Corder, Spencer Dyke, H. Wessely, Rowsby Woof. 

ELOCUTION,.—A Tkacners: E Annie Beatrice Duck, 
Edward Minshall, Eva Saunderson, Beatrice Winifred Sheer 

Examiners : A. Acton Bond, F. Corder, Annie M. Child, Katie 


[Thoma 
ASSOCIATESHIP BY EXAMINATIO N—Elsie Finch. 
P. QUARRY, Acting Secretary. 














BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor. . ee ee LL.D. 


Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., 
Director ee ee . 


Granvitte Bantock, M.A 

SgsSION 1917-1918. 

The Session ernsione of AUTUMN TERM (September 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained rom— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


to 
13); 


24 








ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA, 
THOMAS Bart, 


. Apotex Bropsxy. 


President: Sir BEECHAM, 


Principal: Dr 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Maria Brema. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.:: 


Patron: His Grace Tue Dukes or Legps. 

Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 

Dr. Horton Autison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; 

Dr. Artuur S. 'Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 

G. Aucustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


F.R.A.M, 
‘C0. 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violix 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held ir 
Le mdon and at over 400 Local Centres throughout the United Kingdom 
in DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 15 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on 2 application to the 
Secretary. 

Syllabus for 1919 is also now ready, and may be had. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A. L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C. M.) take place i in += par 7% it 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fr Slowshy 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, eithe: 
in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOOL 
CENTRES may arranged, 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees, Lessons may 
commence from any date. For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
T slephone : 3870 Central. 


also be 


Telegrams: “ Sup ertonic, Reg. London.” 











THE LONDON COLLE GE FOR CHORISTERS 
6 and 7, BLomrretp Crescent, Pappincron, W.-2 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bartss. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI, 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


President: Tug Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean oF DURHAM, 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE — (L.1.G.C.M), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London ané 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best 
OrGAN, and a SHort ANTHEM with Bass Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Vesper Hymn, 
and Kvrig. 


1918. 
ANDANTE for the 


Dovere Cxaxt 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacast 


—. 
lendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warde 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-11. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.), 
INCORPORATED 
153, Hottanp Park Avenve, Kensincron, W.-1: 
Tue Most Hon. Tue Marquis OF ANGLESEY. 

Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.AM 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuiit Siptey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 

Registrar: J, G. Coorgr, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Noet Bowavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 





1891. 


President : 


Dunelm., 


Metropolitan and yx ial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teaches 
Professional Diploma in = Art of Teaching, April, July, and Decembe 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competitior. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 
Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Count 








point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Mus 





STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registe® 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.-2 
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THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For THE Fosrertnc or Bririsn Music 


Membership open to all music-lovers. 
Patron: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


President: Tut LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Director: A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Committee of ae : 
Mr, Adrian C. Boult Rev. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett Col. Ww Johnson Galloway 
Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 
Sir Edward E. Cooper Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 
Mr. W. R. Davies Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 


Mr. Edward J. Dent Major Geoffrey Toye 


Ww. Treasurer. 


Mus. 


R. Davies, 


Acting-Secretary, A. Eaglefield Hull, Doc. 


W.-r. 


Particulars from the 
Oxon., 19, Berners Street, 


a ATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 


OF MUSIC, Lrp. 





InsT., 18 INCOR., 1990. 








95 
London: 149, Oxford Street, W.; Liverpool: 44 Princes Road. 
Warden: Professor ALEXANDER Puirrs, Mus. Bac. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS, Dscemper. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW. 
Thorough training all Subjects, for professional and amateur students. 
“The Three ‘T's’ of the Successful Pianist. 
Technique, Touch, Tone. 
AREVELATION IN PostaL TUIT:ON| 4 Boon To PROFESSIONA! 
wAcruaL PiANOFORTE PLAYING, 
Sor Gymmasrics.) STUDENTS, AND AMATE 


These lessons enable every Pianist to put Expression and 
Power into his playing, never dreamt of by the old-fashioned 
methods. 


Moderate inclusive fees. No extras. 















PUPILS’ COMMENTS: 

Your lessons have been a revelation to me. F.R.C.O, 

I have thoroughly mastered the lesson on weak fingers. Words 
annot express how i Bevel benefited by this lesson, which alone is w rth |, 
he whole fee. It seems to have set me free in a way I never thought 
possible. I must thank you particularly for your pains in making 
everything so free from ambiguity. 

Persona LESSONS ALSO GIVE? [HE BEST POSSIBLE MODERN 

THIS WONDERFUL RESULT- | TEACHING, GIVING RAPID RESULTS, 
RODUCING METHOD AT FEES 1 IS NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF 
SUIT ALL, EVERY KEEN PIANIST. 

Wri e or call, The Secret Cuaries A, GILuE Pianoforte 


S = ach South Molton Stree | 











THE TECH 


Borough Polytechnic Institute. 


The Governors require the services of the following Teachers :— 

(t.) Singing (Class) on Wednesday Evenings ; remuneration at the 
rate of 12s. 6d. an evening. 

(2.) Singing (Individual Tuition) on Friday Evenings after 8 p.m. ; 
remuneration at the rate of 6s. per hour. 

Applications, in writing, to be made before 5th November. 

For conditions of appointment, apply (er closing stamped addressed 
foo! scap Ay rie t ) to -” Principal, Borough Polytechnic Institute, 103, 


CH. ARLES TREE. 


M R. 
Barrow mm ¢ “Once ves, October 4, “ Despite their 


Subse ripti 
undoubted musical abilities, perhaps none left quite so deep an impres- 
sion as did Mr. Tree. His talent is un mist akable : to listen is te > stimulate 
a taste which knows no appeasing. He has a penchant for the delectably 





19 6 











; humorous, but whether serious or otherwise his musical virtues are 
Vews. 
Tree, a born song singer, has a great range of style— 
sardonic, rollicking, seri ‘a S$ was the popular suc cess,”— Guardian. 
* Howt juire E: use of Voice Production,” by Charles Tree. The 
difficulty of obtaining the book lately was only temporary—due to 
shortage of labour. 
Concerts, Rec ite l-L ectures, &e, 29, Ki z's Ro ad, Chel sea. 


r 
MR. W. H. B REARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO ST on AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘ Eloc ution: Its First Principles,” ‘‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Reinedi lies.” Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 
“The most complete guide to singing in English,” 

the Referee. 

“‘One of the sanest of sane expositions."—Ausical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches.” —Gentlewoman. 

‘‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.” 
Morning News. 

“* Do not hesitate to co "Glasgow Herald, 

“* His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
to say is well worthy of cons sideration by public singers and music 
teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . ."—Western Morning News. 

'*T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr, W. H. 
Breare."—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 


—* Lancelot,” ia 


— Eastern 


mmend. 


*“Heracp” Bur_pincs, HARROGATE. 


drudgery of 
“abo lished. 


1 ; 
been b. 


The 
practising ” 


ERY” has inished by 











NIQUER 









(THe Master Key 1 

Patentedin Great Britain and U.S.A. | 
Aremarkable testimony from a Cle 1 of | 
the great benefit I have derived fiom the | 
ano, but it was especially for the C ft age, | 
my ] 1 cramp ke n fourth | 
1¢ left-han been th: at | 
t hed posits uer for | 
five minutes twice each day, and foun 1 could | 

tretch with e No one, with my n uld have 
strument, so I need greater | 
to a younger ha H. S., | 


HLA. Cantab 
_ Send fo 4 particulars and list of testimonia 


"Hand Devel = nt, 
23 chard Street, z 


Mi 
FOR MODERN MUSIC. | 


Secretary, ss Cooper, 


1HE CENTRE 


. post free. 


Extensive Stock of English, French, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
Modern Music. 


Publishers of Wassili Safonoff's New Formula for the Piano Teacher 
and Piano Student. 


J. & W. CHESTER 





ll, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET LONDON, W..1 
(First Floor). 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

A Course of five Lectures on “ Musical Notes . ym five Celebrated 
Diaries ” will be g'ven by Sir Freperick BripGce, C.V.O., Mus. Doc., 
King & Edward Professor of Music, at the Seber of L ondon, South 

ington, S.W. 7, on the 13th November and 11th December, 1918, 


6th February, 6th March, and 16th April, r919, at 5 p.m. Admission 
by ticket to be obtained from the Academic Registrar. 


P. J. Harroc, Academic Registrar. 








rom Brain to Keyboard 

















System. Instead of spending 

years in wearisome “ practisin for several hours daily, you need give 
ly a few minutes for a few months twice daily. 

Che mastery of the piano which my System will give you is unattainable 
by the slow and laborious “ practice " methods, even though you spend 
years in diligent drudgery. 
| Improvems nt starts with the very first less and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post, and 
will be lapted to your individual juirements, my personal 
attention | ito each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used, 
Sir rick C.V.O., ha gly recommended my System, 
the advanta f which, he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. 10,000 successful students, 


SEND FOR MY IL L USTRA TED BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
Postal Cx and should by pianists of all grades 
When replying 


used in my purse, be read 


zr, please send 3d. for part war-time cost 


of proficiency. 
and postage, 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


and state whether average or advanced pianist. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE 


ns, &c._ For vacant dates, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


(Bass). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recepti address 


67, Ashbourne Avenue 


MR. ALBERT EDWARDS 


Pres to Deputicn " 19, Avondale Road, Croydon 











MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 
Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, 








Address—164, Surbiton. 





Reviser TO Messrs. Nove. to ror Turrty-Tures YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, Ardwick —_ N.W.-2 


‘i. The late Sir Husert nitted his name to appea 
ng with those of the sence ts kind 
pe mitted Sir Fre E.LGar, 


r I R 
O.M, ; Major H. Wat 


Musicat 


* Harewood,” 
» whom refe 


cK moe, C.V.0.; Sir Epwarp 
ap Davir s. Dox 


COMPOSERS. 
BOARD OF ASSOCIATE D COMPOSERS. | 





THE 








| 
| 





President : SumM Brown, 
J. Percy Baker, Mus. Ba ., Director of Revisions. 
Composers are assured ghest professional skill for | 
revisior mpletion y for publication. Address 
The Secretary, 38, Be rd Tot 
R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates | 
wi a om —— OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Du London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.1 ~~ C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes 







“ Honours,” ar llege of Music) to the 















number of eight Aundred and , Dr. Allison is willing to teach 

those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Haseeny, 

Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 

to correspondents any na ere. ‘Pers onal instruction in Theory, Singing, 

Organ, and Piano , Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 

i EVISION OF MI U SICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
ss oS Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Mancheste 








GPECL AL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 


(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 


Harmony, Form, &c. 


L.R.A.M. Exams, roro-18 125 Correspondence Pupils successft 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsyru Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, 
R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 


F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
FUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 346. 





I .R. H ARRIS. RE VISE Ss and P REPARES MSS. 
- FOR P - BLICATION, A written 


companiments to Songs 


and W d for Orchestra ddress as above. 








ISS H. HEALE CO: AC HES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-s, continues to PREPARE 

CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical E xaminations. Music of 

any description revised arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


4 NGAGEMENTS ACcCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soro Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 


D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Vniversities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 

















y 





N ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
ae 5 A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY -_ COUNTERPOINT. 153, Hollanc 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W.- 


DR. LEWIS’ “TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovsie CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
Fucus. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicAL TERMS. 
Dicrionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MELODY. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5°. 


ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.RAM, 
4 ch A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for P ianoforte Diplomas 
aper Work by Corresp. mdence. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham, 


t RAM—ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF has 
e had September, 1917, Successes. 


He begs to state that he isa 
British-born subject. 





5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d, net, 





Address as in other advertisement. 





ISS F. HELENA MARK ARKS Pl REPARE S fer 
L.R.A.M. and ag Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupil 
| received and | vines for A, Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M:, &c. Pianoforte Classes, ro, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 
| R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.0O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty- five years’ experience in Private 


Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the — R.A.M., R.C.M 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.- 


N Iss MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R, C.M. 








(Pi 10forte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Te: 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teachin 8. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan E xaminations. C mpiler 


Musical Terms (English first), Nove.lo, 1d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


DU RHAM CATHEDRAL. 








CRORISES R SHIPS.—Boar lodging, edu <n and 
ulance free Cai rdidate *s must ha : od voice and corr 
and sh yuld be en and 4 years of age Educatio af r the 
Schools. Apply to the Rev. The Precentor, ‘1 he College, Durham. 
COLO BOY WANTED for Presbyterian Church, 


West Iburn. Evenings only. Full 


1 St. James Avenue, E aling. _ 


particulars to Organis* 





wes TED, ORG: ANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


for a L ondon Suburban Church; beautiful neighbourhood. 
Organ w wth £2 Musical Services, Oratorice, and Cantatas 
essentiz Me ist be popular with men ar nd hoys. < pon locality for pup? 
Salary a > qualification lress LL D., PP. Sion Colleg 





Was TED, ORGANIST AND CHOIRM: ASTEE 


for Adelaide Place Bz aptist Churc h, Glasgow. hnmy experi 











sal my expe ted. Address, ‘* Organist,” Wm. Porteous & Co., Gana 
ADY ORGAN IST WANTED for Heathfield 

4 School Chapel. Sung Eucharist on Sundays. Choir Training 
under London Choirmaster. Junior Class Singing and Piano Teaching 


Ascot, Berks. 


Resident Post. Heathfield, 





\RGANIST A AND Cc HOIRMASTER WwW ER WANTED 
el 


at En i Wesleyan Church. Salary £3 Morning liturg ica 
service. Devotional accompanist and educated musician desired. Goo: 
musical environment with scope for work of high type. _Three-m 
organ (pneumati ) with electrical blowing. Apply, J. D. 
Radcliffe Road, N.-21. 


RG AN IS T “AND CHOIRMASTER ~ seeks 
ENGAGEMENT in or near London. Late of St. Bartholomew 
the-Great, and now of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, closing owing to W: 
““C.P.," clo Webber, Newsagent, 96, Highgate Road, N.W.-s. 


R. LUARD-SELBY (late organist of Rochester 

Cathedral) is at liberty to give Organ Rec itals, or to Deputise 

For particulars, address at Winterton Vicarage (Lincs.), 7#@ Doncaste: 
TANTED, 


\ experienced SALESWOMAN fe 
Sheet Music. Must be good sight-reader, and thorough 
conversant with catalogues. Good salary and commission. Ave 





anua 








Horne, 








































































rsonally before - Oy or by letter to Staff Manager, Harrods, Ltd., 
Hane Crescent, S.W.-1. 
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ADY DESIRING CHANGE.—Excellent refs. 


Thorough knowledge catalogues, smalls, pianos, &c. Good 

pianist and sight-reader. Could take charge small branch. London or 

uburbs -- "CC. A.,” clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 
London, W.- 


P! ANO FO RTE TUNER AND REPAIRER 
WANTED.—Comfortable post. Coast town. Good salz a 
Write “A. B.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour P wen WwW. 

S° HOOL OF MUSIC, or good Teaching connection 


WANTED; or would finance and take active interest in sound 
institution. W., 36, Ashbrook Road, Upper Holloway, N.-19. 


Vac ANCY for ARTICLED PUPIL in West-End 
{ Pianoforte School. Complete Musical Education, coaching for 
Exams., &c. Exceptional opportunity for keen Student. Write Miss 
tude F. Curzon, Gold Medalist, L.R.A.M., 11x, South Molton 
Street. London, W.- ‘ 


SIR HENRY BISHOP.—Advertiser, now writing 

the Life of Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, wants letters by or relating 

» this composer. Also musical and literary manuscripts by him, concert 

rogrammes bearing his name, portraits, newspaper cuttings, &c. 

\pply, Mr. Richard Northcott, Baton Close, ( lifton Road, South- 
yourne, Hants. 


( peans— tae good Instruments. 
and Pedals. Full compass. In London district. 
Henry Speech!y & Sons, Organ Works, 














Two Manuals 
Also Harmonium. 
Saint Mark's Road, Dalston, 


3 


>OR SALE.—TWO-MANUAL PIPE ORGAN, 
15 STOPS : Swell, Oboe, Gemshorn, Horn Diap., Lieb. Ged. ; 
Great—Harm. Flute, Fifteenth, Stopped Diap., Gamba, Open Diap. ; 
Ped. Bourdon, Swell Super Octave. Sw. to Gt., Gt. to Ped., Sw. to 
Ped. W. Bate & Co. (builders). Price £250. Write to “ W. R.,” 
are of Streets, 30, Cornhill, E.C.-3, for further particulars. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


SEVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 
, Various sizes, suitab'e for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 
kc., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 
recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. . 
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MERICAN ORGAN WANTED. —Cash 


4 and particulars to M. T. Moore, 54, City Road, E.C 


N USICAL INSTRUMENTS WANTED.— 
4 SECOND-HAND (OR NEW).—({1.) Oboe (French make, 
Triebert preferable), = English Horn ; (2.) Alto (E flat) or Baritone 
(E flat) Saxophone ; (3.) Double - Bass Sarrusophone in C. ApPly, 
‘W. F.,’ clo Novella &Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.- 


price 








\ JANTED, New or Second-hand Copies of 
CONCERTO in E, Opus so, Meszkowski, for two pianos ; also 
FANTASTIC FAIRY TALES,” Op. 12, Pachulski. Reply to 


ttace, Pinhoe, 


WELVE SONGS BY 
Novello & Company, Ltd. Price 4s., 
“Twelve Songs” by Thomas Case, the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford (Novello), are well constructed on the assumption they 
wake that harmony has not progressed since the days of Haydn. 1 he 
second of them, ‘Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine,’ has something more to 
say for itself; the words are, with one or two exceptions, carefully 
handled."—The Time i 


BSS Vi OCAL Is’ T S should buy SONGS OF THE 
— HT (Oakley). Two Sets: Numbers 1/4 and 5/7. Price 
ch set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.-1. 


E DEUM 1n F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUNC 
DIMITTIS tw F. 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Ltd. 


PIANO PEDALS with Octay ve Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
faster Patent. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, 


Miss Butt, Beacon Downes Ci Exeter. 





THOMAS CASE.— 


Cloth 5s. 











MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MAckin, Nov 8, rg10. 


I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 


R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 


Vvite for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 


Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 





Just PusiisHen. 


VALSE ARABESOQUE 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two SHILLINGS. 


Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 


London : 


jar Sons PUBLISHED. 


REFLECTIONS 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pus.isnHep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 





Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove_io anp Company, Limited. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


In Two Books. 





Price Two Shillings each, net. 


Book I. 
Right Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
Left Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
Right hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
Left Hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Right Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5tk 
fingers. 
Left Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
fingers. 


Yew Po 


a 


Book II. 
7. Right Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. 
8. Left Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. 
9. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 2nd and 4th 
fingers. 
10. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger. 
11. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 
12. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 
“*I cordially recommend these original Studies, which are of great 
technical value and of considerable musical merit and charm. After 
looking through them thoroughly, I consider them quite superior te 
any other exercises of the kind. They ought to prove a great success, 
as excellence of technique can be acquired by using them in a muob 
shorter time than by the use of ordinary exercises. 
“I was struck by their originality, both in conception and in the 
clever manner in which the idea is carried out. 


London: Novg.__to AnD Company, Limited. 
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STAFF NOTATION, 2s.; Tunic SOL-FA, Is. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
im No. 
. A VINTAGE SoncG Mendelssohn 11. SWEET AND LOW ose . J. Barnby 
2. DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 12. THE Comrapgs’ Sonc oF Hore ... Adolphe Adam 


(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button | ,, 


NAVAL AND 
MUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.). 


(REVISED PRICES). 


3. FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY C. H. Doring 
4. Gipsy SonG Mendelssohn 14 
5- MAIDEN FAIR, O DEIGN TO TELL ... Haydn 5 
6. MEN oF HARLECH (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 16 
7. O WHO WILL O'ER THE DOWNS R. L. de Pearsall mm 
8. ONCE MORE WITH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, . 
Tannhduser) . Wagner 8 
9. SERENADE a Mendelssohn | '9 
10. So_pieRs’ CuHorus (Faust?) . Gounod | 2° 


LONDON : 


NOVELLD AND COMPANY, 





. THE 


. THE FROG 
. THE Lonc 


. THE THREE CHAFERS (humorous) H. Tritho 
. THE THREE HUNTSMEN (humorous) C. Kreutzer 
. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING J. Miille 
. THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED Franz Abt 


. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE 


MILITARY 


DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK 
(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 


... Ernest Newton 
.. Arthur Sullivan 


(humorous)... 
Day CLOSES 


Tacques Blumenthal 


LIMITED. 





A SELECTION 


COLLECTED FOLK-SONGS 


ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), ts. 


A Farmer’s Son so sweet. 

Admiral Benbow. ‘ 

As I walked through the meadows. 
Brennan on the Moor. 

Bingo. 

Come, all you worthy Christian men. 


Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. 


Down by the Riverside. 
Farmyard Song. 

Green Broom. 

Heave away, my Johnny. 

I will give my Love an Apple. 
I’m seventeen come Sunday. 
King Herod and the Cock. 
My Boy Billy. 

My Man John. 

O No, John. 

O Waly, Waly. 


Each of the above Songs with ee ae may be had separately, price thd. 


CONTENTS, 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, pee: TED. 


WILLIAMS. 


One man shall mow my meadow. 
Spanish Ladies. 

The Briery Bush. 

The Carter. 

The Coasts of High Barbary. 
The Crystal Spring. 

The Female Highwayman. 
The Fox 

The Holly and the Ivy. 

The Keeper. 

The Keys of Canterbury. 
The Lark in the Morn. 

The Painful Plough. 

The Red-Herring. 

The Sheep Shearing. 

The Tree in the Wood. 































Wassail Song. 
William Taylor. 
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‘CAN YOU 
WITHHOLD YOUR HELP? 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
APPEAL IN AID OF THE WORK OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Voluntary workers are urgently required in connection with the 
NationaL Carot Leacur’s forthcoming Christmas and New Year 
Appeal in aid of the funds of the Nationat InstiTuTE FOR THE BLIND. 
Included in the Institute's important and far-reaching work is the 
after-care of blind workers who are struggling against their handicap 
and of those brave men who have lost their sight in the war. Blinded 
for you, will you not assist the Society which is caring for them? 


Helpers are needed : 
(1) To establish branches in unrepresented districts. 
(2) To organise Carol Parties, Concerts, Whist Drives, and 
other Entertainments. 
) Toarrange Bazaars, Sales of Work, Envelope Collections, 
School Concerts and Plays, &c. . 


‘2 


’ To undertake clerical and other duties. 


— 
_ 


Show your practical sympathy by offering your services to-day. 
Join the Natronat Carot Leacug, and aid it in every way you can. 
Remember, help for the League means help for the men who have 
given their sight for you. 








SNROLMENT FORM. 


Please enrol me as a inember of the NATIONAL CAROL LEAGUE, and send 
me full particulars of the above appeal. 


A ddress TEISTTETICOLIOIICTICTICTISTITTIT TIT TTETIETTTTT rire iri 


To Sir ArtHuR Pearson, Bart., G.B.E., National Carol League, 
M.T. 226 


226, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.-1. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D 


E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


Director of Examinations : 


Nor 3th, at 3? ~.m.—Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Charlton Keith. 





Vovember th, at 3 p.1t.—Violin and Pianoforte Recital by Mr. 
Arthur Be Mr. Charlton Keith. 

l f entry for the January Higher 
n Music and in Elocution. 
“December sth, at 3 | Chamber Music and Choir Concert by | 
f the College, at Steinw ay Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects: Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons 
are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 
Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered | 
for. The College is open to beginners as well as to the more proficient 
student. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
other Universities, the Examinations ‘of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

The Orcuestrat, Cuorat, the Orzratic, and Cuamszr Music 
C.AssEs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 
professors. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
feaching is also given by Correspondence. 

Students not older than 16 years are admitted to 
at reduced fees. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 


to the undersigned. 
C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


Last day Examina- 


Cem a 
s for Teachers’ Diplomas 
7 p.m 


Students 


the Junior SCHOOL 


‘The name of ELKIN has acquired a world-wide association with 


musical publications of standard worth."— 7he Business World. 


MacDOWELL 
ALBUMS for the PIANOFORT 


Price Net. 
compiete 


FAMOUS 


Sea Pieces 


Bound in ¢ 


In two Bo 


ioth 
each 
complete 


“ks 
foodland Sketches 
Bound in Clot! 7 
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ance, With deep sorrow we record the irreparable} In the musical profession are many joys, many 

loss we have sustained in the death of|S0rrows. The joys are chiefly those that come to 
* William Gray McNaught, for many years us from the outside, from other members of the 
his ; ; ; ; same profession, never mind how rare they may 
x Editor of this Journal. Usually the passing be : perhaps they are all the dearer and sweeter 
away of a man so widely known calls forth] because of this very rarity. The sorrows all too 
immediate consideration of his public activities. | often are of ourselves. Hubert Parry was a joy 
ihe But our first and strongest feelings in this case | of my musical life. It seems impossible even now 
vide are so purely personal as to outweigh other | ‘® believe that never more will one see that cheery, 
honest, open, beaming countenance, and, ye gods ! 
— : how rare are these things in our profession. If only 
Il Orchestra After all, there can be no better tribute to} that profession would endeavour to base its conduct 
his character than this fact of the sense of|on the example he provided, what worlds away 
personal loss being so keen as to make us from to-day! If I were left to myself I would sit 
unable for the moment to do more than express | 294 smoke my pipe and dream of the days that are 


; no more and that can never be again, because 
our grief and, on behalf of our readers, to tender san, 


c e , é Parry is gone. But though I lay no claim whatever 
heartfelt sympathy to his sorrowing relatives. to have known him well, most certainly I knew him 


In an exceptional degree he had a genius for | long, and, in any case, I knew him well enough to 
friendship. Wherever he went—and his work | realise that, were he here again among us in the 
flesh, the reward of what he would have designated 
a complete waste of time in sitting and mentally 
: . : . | examining him, would have been a hearty punch 
ut of Stock Mhimself by his buoyant and genial personality in the ribs. For Parry was a doer of deeds, not 
stock at WB Band his habitual practical kindness. a talker about them: and so the influence he 
The position he occupied gave him many| exerted, as I think even more through his 
wonderful personality than through his music, will 
ial hard-worked though he was, he was never too survive among a pares wd the public sari were 
C S b he th F ie P it dependent upon a knowledge of his music, would 
~s — e the most of these chances. The simply forget him; while for that other section § 

encouraging word, the sound advice, the helpful} of the public, the musicians, there is always the 
introduction—all those kindly acts that mean so | suggestion of Dr. Johnson as to providing the 

much to the struggling professional, were never | argument, but it was none of his business to 

failing. The number of musicians, especially provide also the brains to see it. Even these ahs in 

singers, who have to thank him for such the comparatively long past led the e-rey 

ecly help is lesi Wa te et onl musical campaign must have realised that Parry had 

oy Sep S pee. ¢ mow that 11 set out merely to provide the argument, and merry 

them, as with us, the main feeling for a long| and merry must have been his laughter in those 
while will be something much deeper than the | days when one group of critics described him as the 
regret naturally called forth by the death of an| ‘greatest British composer since Purcell,’ whilst 
honoured member of their profession. That another group would have none of him. Of course 


: . , recisely the same thing occurs nowadays, and of 
regret w y , P tite gle 
6 ill be widespread and enduring. In course the same thing will occur to the end of 


these early days the emotion of all who knew the chapter. But nevertheless, and with all due 
him is far more intimate and poignant—-grief | deference, we have no Parry now, even if we have 
for a warm-hearted man and true friend. those others who are ready to spend their lives in 


iar 
find 
y 


talienne. 
all Orchestra, 


aiety. 


considerations. 
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eg for the Board of Education and as choral 
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adjudicator took him far and wide—-he endeared 


opportunities for helping young performers, and, 
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arguing abouthim. Above all things Parry wasa man, 
and a man of very like passions with the rest of his 
kind. It has always seemed to me to be a thousand 
pities that the world at large—the English world, | 
mean—was kept so severely in the dark in respect of 
Parry’s manfulness, for I am still, after well over a 
third of a century, as firmly convinced as ever that 
had this world known more of Parry the man, Parry 
the musician would, as such, have occupied a larger 
place in their esteem ; he would have come more into 
their lives than was permitted by those who stood 
sponsor and, as it were, took him—of all people! 
under their care, and persisted everlastingly upon his 
musicianship, his descent, so to say, from Purcell. 


Parry was precisely the type of man who, had he 
been freed from this kind of critical influence—influence 
thrust upon his work, not upon him—might easily 
have become the ‘household word.’ He was a man 
very much after the English public idea of what a man, 
and especially an Englishman, should be. No doubt 
many sincere music-lovers hold him in high esteem 
because he began his musical career at about ten years 
of age by playing the accompaniments to a large 
quantity of parish anthems, ‘a kind of feeble four-part 
harmony exercise,’ and perhaps more because he 
graduated Mus. Bac. Oxon. by examination while he 
was still at-Eton. But all this kind of thing is more 
or less common to musicians out of the ordinary rut. 
As the years passed and cantata after cantata poured 
from his generous pen and fertile brain, undoubtedly 
the host of Parryites, as we used to call them thirty years 
or so ago, waxed more and more numerous. Parry, then, 
became a veritable centre of argument, a fact of which 
it is reasonable to suppose he himself was completely 
ignorant. In the smoking-rooms of the various hotels 
where the critics in those times did congregate to talk 
over the day’s work, anything new by Parry was a 
fruitful object of discussion, and very heated the 
arguments usually were. He came—he, ye gods !— 
to be regarded by some as the central figure of a clique 
to destroy which was clearly the duty of the infallible 
among us, that is the younger brethren. No doubt 
there was a mass of prejudice on both sides, the 
Parryites urging more than they could support by 
evidence or their own (not Parry’s) argument, the 
others, with equal force and vigour, protesting that no 
man born in the purple could possibly be so gifted 
musically by the gods as to be a ‘truly great composer.’ 
Looking away down the long avenue of time it is 
pleasant to recall these ‘arguments.’ We were all 
young then, and no doubt if our judgment, was it fro or 
was it com Parry, was at times in error as undeniably 
it was often prejudiced, yet it emanated from youngsters 
of intense sincerity, taking them all in all. Moreover, 
Parry himself became something of a god to several to 
whom his music bore no kind of message at all. His 
faculty for putting himself outside his music when he 
could be induced to discuss it, or any particular point in 
it, endeared him tousall. I remember on the occasion 
of the production of a Mahler Symphony at Queen’s 
Hall some years ago, when certain sections of the 
musical Cosmos were endeavouring to raise Mahler 
to the dignity of an idol, Parry, who never lost an 
opportunity for hearing all that was new, however 
much he may have disliked it, broke into a circle of 
critics who were eagerly discussing the virtues of 
Mahler’s music ; a lusty crack in the ribs for one of 
them, and the remark followed that ‘ whatever you 
fellows may think of this music, at least it is the music 
of an ill-conditioned man.’ A burst of hearty, cheery 
laughter, and Parry was at Oxford Circus before he 
could be captured for further argument. Mahler 
was ill-conditioned. It fell to my lot in my earlier 
career to be brought a great deal in contact 





with him, and I knew at once that Parry was 7 
and his way of expressing his opinion was delight 
characteristic. 


Now I firmly believe that had Parry, the man, be 
permitted, as it were, to speak more for himself, had} 
music not been so overpraised by some and so up 
rated by others, Parry would have gone to his gravey 
the disappointed composer I am told he was in his 
years, but a composer far nearer the ‘ household wa 
order. As a fact the present generation can k 
almost nothing of his music, for even in the not 
remote past several of his more important wom 
which were produced at one or other of the proving, 
Festivals never came to a hearing in London, »& 
they were heard once here, suffered the fate of 5 
British music and were never repeated. Metropoliy 
choral societies leave his music severely alone. 
year when I wrote to point out how pianist after pi 
ignored native music, as did teacher after teacher, 
received a score of replies inviting me to name 
such music fit for concert purposes. And 
Dannreuther did not disdain to play in public 
early Pianoforte Concerto, and now that Pany 


TREEBES EES RERES TAP Eee | 


dead I hear of a forthcoming performance of ¥- 


‘Theme and XIX. Variations.’ But what is 
What has become of the chamber music and 
nearly all the choral music? Who of to-day g 
be said really to know it? Parry, now that he 
no longer with us, may yet be discovered, or, if 
like, re-discovered. But I maintain that his mg 
need not have passed over a whole generation, so 
speak, had the circumstances been different, as th 
might so easily, and, as I think, should most certaiaj 
have been ! 

Throughout this music, it is not too much tos 
breathes every ounce of the composer’s marvel 
vitality and energy. He might have stood for 
personification of energy, and that is precisely @ 
quality that would have endeared him to the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen, had they bk 
afforded the opportunity for discovering it. He le 
his fellow-men, and he did all that he did with mj 
and main. I shall never forget either his demea 
or his words as he delivered his great speech on 
occasion of the opening of the organ in the Shire 


at Gloucester, which he himself had presented a 


Three Choirs Meeting in that city, now many 
ago. It was Parry, the Liberal (not politician,} 
man), who spoke, and I can recall even now 
fiery eloquence, which convinced me that Parry oa 
have started a riot there, or in Hyde Park or elsewhe 
had he been so disposed. Convinced himself that 
things were not as they should be, the main point 
his speech was that music was too much the prem 
tive of the well-to-do, and was not brought sufficies! 
within the bounds of possibility of the other cl 
to remedy which he had presented or rebuilt theo 
at his own charges. He easily convinced most of 
more thoughtful hearers. It was the sam who spt 
and I repeat that if that same man had ‘ spoken’ 
himself more frequently, and not almost invan# 
through the mouths (or pens) of prophets, he wouldk 
become to the multitude a vastly greater power 0 
he was. His fund of fun was never allowed to ms 
the most of itself. It was a proud boast that he 
in the van of the ‘moderns’ in music in virtue && 
having been the first to make use of a group® 
motor-horns in a full score! But how many 
that! On the serious side, how many folk, other ## 
those directly interested, had, or have even now, # 
idea of the fact that he was the very life and sol! 
the Professional Classes War Relief Committ 
His light seems alwaysto have been kept underabu 
Sir Homewood Crawford, writing to Zhe Timé 
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ik, others tot try to use him as a mixture of university don, 
wen now, #8 a: minister, city magnate, useful hack, ora dozen 
» onl j : besides. A great blow was delivered against 

Committ Sin ish music when Parry was appointed to succeed 
inderabui™ . e Grove as director of the R.C.M. It follows, 
The Time] mind, that if Parry’s successor in the post is to 
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the day after the funeral at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Parry not only joined the Council 
bat at once accepted the chairmanship of the Music- 
j-War-Time Committee. ‘For upwards of four 

Sir Hubert Parry gave the Committee the 
benefit of his valuable services, presiding over all 
committee meetings, and personally investigating 
and supervising every detail of the work entrusted to 
the Committee. When I state,’ continues Sir 
Homewood, ‘that the Joint Committee of the British 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John have left 
toour Committee the organization of hospital concerts 
throughout England and Wales, it will be readily 
yaderstood that the task has not been light. More- 
qer, the alleviation of distress among hundreds of 
gusicians has necessarily involved the Committee— 
pod especially their chairman—in much arduous and 
gxious work. Sir Hubert Parry never spared him- 
sif: and I owe it to his revered memory to make 
mown publicly the increased indebtedness uader 
which the musical profession remains for the never- 
ending interest taken by him in its welfare.’ 























It was the man that was foremost 


Again the man ! 
It is the 


inall that Parry did, in all that Parry was. 







or musician, yachtsman or speaker or writer: it is 
essentially the man that speaks in his music. Its 
bigness of conception, its robustness, its vigour, its 
humour, tenderness, gentleness,—it is all the man 
Parry. Maybe he was potentially a greater man than 
musician. At least he was a man first, a very real 
man, and a very true Briton. If only it had beep 
allowed to be known to the multitude in the beginning ! 
But our musical conditions made it otherwise, and he 
was a terrible victim of these conditions. Imagine 
Parry, ‘the greatest British composer since Purcell,’ 
wasting his precious time, that belonged to the world, 
the revision of 3,000 examination papers—an 
appalling thought! He was born both a gentleman and 















creative instincts he might have done infinitely greater 
hings in his art. But, being placed at the head of the 
musical profession, Principal of the Royal College of 
Music, chairman of anything and everything connected 
with music and musicians (including charities and 
examinations as aforesaid), his art was clearly stifled 


udministrative position. Between Parry and the mass 
of the musical profession there was a huge gap, and 
hestood miles away from, and outside of, the musical- 
commercial questions that interested them. But 
tducation as he saw it, and all its dire respon- 
iilities, sat heavily upon him in its very worst 
form, and he felt it his duty to succumb to it. Now, 
® artistic spirit could survive the limelight on 
presidential chairs. Think of it, Parry and office 
work of the conventional routine order—examination 
Papers, all the petty commonplaces of the clerk at 
thirty shillings a week or so, which made up the toll 
@ his daily life! And he was Parry! 


And Parry was the ‘ greatest British composer since 
Purcell’! Indeed he may have been. Yet those who 
thought of this and who stated it loudest were precisely 
those who kept him—not to say us—from inheriting 
lis kingdom. How, in good sooth, may the born 
Composer contrive a dozen debts to pay? A composer 

counts is rare enough anywhere, any time. Do 





for nothing, one whom we can do without. Parry was 
half-paralysed from the beginning of his directorate by 
its multifarious duties, and that half-ruined his oppor- 
tunity for being of greatest significance to British 
music. Parry, in spite of all that he achieved, died a 
Might-Have-Been ! Rosin H. LEGGE. 


THE FUNERAL HUBERT PARRY. 


A vast congregation attended the interment in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on October 16. The King was 
represented by Mr. Harry Verney, Queen Alexandra 
by Earl Howe, the Prince of Wales by the Hon. Sir 
Sidney Greville, and Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) by Colonel Vernon Chater. The Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs were present in state. 

Sir Charles Stanford, Sir Ernest Palmer, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Claude Aveling attended on 
behalf of the Royal College of Music, from which 
institution came also a large body of professors and 
past and present students. The Royal Academy ot 
Music was represented by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Sir Edward Cooper, Sir George Donaldson, and many 
professors, including Mr. Frederick Corder and Mr 
Frederic Cliffe. Among the numerous distinguished 
musicians were Miss Muriel Foster, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, and 
Mr. Landon Ronald. There were also present repre- 
sentatives from the Associated Board R.A.M. and 
R.C.M., Guildhall School of Music, Trinity College of 
Music, Royal Choral Society, Royal Philharmonic 
Society, Royal College of Organists, Bach Choir, Royal 
Albert Hall Corporation, Handel Society, Royal Society 
of Musicians, People’s Concert Society, Musical Associa- 
tion, Music in War-time Committee, Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, Worshipful Company ot 
Musicians, National Orchestral Association, Staff Sight- 
Singing College, Tonic Sol-fa College, the Madrigal 
Society, Society of British Composers, Cambridge 
University Musical Society, Cambridge University 
Musical Club, Welsh Folk-Song Society, Three Choirs 
Festival, Kneller Hall (Royal Military School of 
Music), Bristol Madrigal Society, Bristol Musical 
Society, Oxford University Musical Club, Royal 
College of Music Union, Royal College of Music 
Magazine, Royal Academy of Arts, Oxford University, 
Cambridge University, London University, Trinity 
College, Dublin, Oxford University Dramatic Society, 
Royal Geographical Society, the Literary Society, the 
Society of Authors, Queen Alexandra’s House, Windsor 
and Eton Choral Society, and the Professional Classes 
War Relief Council. The congregation included also 
Earl Beauchamp, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord 
Stuart of Wortley, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Canon 
Edgar Sheppard, and the Head-master of Eton. 
The officiating Clergy were the Archdeacon of 
London, Canon Alexander, and Canon Newbolt. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced the Blessing. 
The pall was borne by nine Etonians,—the Keeper of 
the Field (an honour held by Sir Hubert when at Eton), 
the Captain of the School and three other collegers, 
the Captain of the Oppidans and three other Oppidans. 


OF SIR 


THE MUSIC. 
Rarely does funeral music strike so fitting a note as 
on this occasion. The sentences were sung to Croft’s 
setting, and the Psalm to a chant by Samuel Wesley. 
The Lesson was followed by a moving performance by 
the Bach Choir of the dead composer’s six-part motet 
‘ There is an old belief, one of the finest examples of 
his choral writing. After the Committal Prayer was 
sung the hymn ‘Brief life is here our portion,’ to 
‘St. Alphege’ (the congregation joining in with 





4 composer, then he must be a composer who counts 





impressive effect‘ and Stanford’s beautiful setting of 
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‘| heard a voice from heaven.’ The remaining choral 
item was the Passion Chorale, ‘Commit thy ways to 
Jesus.’ The choir was composed of the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Temple Church Choirs, con- 
ducted by Major Walford Davies, in the absence, 
through illness, of Mr. Charles Macpherson. Dr. 
H. P. Allen conducted the Bach Choir. An auxiliary 
body of singers, made up of the choral class at the 
Royal College of Music and the Royal Air Force Choir, 
occupied seats under the dome, and gave fine impetus 
to the congregational singing in the Gloria Patri of 
the Psalm, the hymn, and the Bach Choral. The 
fine rendering of the service owed much to the able 
accompaniment of Dr. W. G. Alcock. 
ORGAN MUSIC. 

It was appropriate that organ music should play a 
prominent part at the burial of one who was such an 
ardent disciple of Bach, and who himself during the 
last few years of his life had enriched the repertory of 
the instrument by fine works based on our native 
hymn-tunes. 

Before the service Sir Walter Parratt played Bach’s 
Prelude on ‘Jesu, my Trust,’ and Parry’s Prelude 
on ‘ Martyrdom’ (‘As pants the hart’). Immediately 
before the blessing, the congregation standing, Major 
Walford Davies played the composer’s rugged Fantasia 
on Croft’s ‘136th’ (‘ Ye boundless realms of joy’). 

The service was followed by three more of Parry’s 
organ works—the Elegy in A flat and Fantasia on 
‘St. Anne,’ played by Mr. H. G. Ley, and the 
Prelude on ‘Jesu, Redemptor Omnium,’ played by 
Mr. Ivor Atkins. One more organ item claims 
mention—an improvisation by Major Walford Davies, 


who linked together six little themes written for the 
occasion by himself, Dr. Alan Gray and Dr. Alcock, 
and Messrs. Frank Bridge, Ivor Atkins, and H. G. Ley. 


THE WORDS OF SIR HUBERT PARRY. 
By F. GILBERT WEBB. 

One of the most distinctive features of the 
Renaissance of British music is the literary ability 
of its founders and its leaders. Mackenzie, Elgar, 
Cowen, Corder, Bantock, and others all possess the 
power to express themselves in words as convincingly 
as in music, and had the late Sir Hubert Parry 
never composed a single work, his books on 
the ‘Evolution of Musical Art,’ ‘Style in Musical 
Art,’ ‘Johann Sebastian Bach,’ and the third volume 
of the ‘Oxford History of Music’ would have 
brought him far-reaching and enduring fame. No 
previous composer has taken such a wide survey of 
the history of man and social conditions, and shown 
their relation to, and influence on, musical art. His 
grasp of dominating facts, perception of causes, and 
power of logical deduction were extraordinary. All 
musicians are conscious in more or less degree that 
their art is an expression of the motives which influence 
and dominate humanity, but it was left to Parry to be 
the first to show the closeness of the connection 
between the organization of life and the organization 
of music; the intimacy between temperament and 
tone, habit and song, and to demonstrate that music is 
the mirror that faithfully reflects the animating spirit 
and the trend of thought of each passing age. 

It is this recognition and clear setting forth of the 
twinship of life and music that give such peculiar value 
to the late composer’s books. Passage after passage 
in them affords terse and convincing deductions that 
clear away vagueness of knowledge and consolidate 
thought. The work of the pioneer in art is well shown 
by the following quotation from ‘ The Art of Music’ : 

Human nature is liable to be impatient of the slow 
development of resources, and often breaks out in 








resentment at having to wait so many centuries for ¢ 
consummation of various aims. Monteverde, Pung 
and Gluck are types of those eager spirits who 
impatient of the slow march of things, and want to 
a short cut to their artistic ideals—just as impatj 
political enthusiasts long to establish a millennium bef 
they have organized their human beings into a fit 
to live in it. Such ardent and genuine composers 
they were saw rightly that art is not an end but a me 
and having much more natural feeling for expresg 
than for the purely artistic side of things, they tried 
make sluggish time move faster and to attain their it 
artistic region without the preliminary of following ti 
long road that led there. 
Another striking example of Parry’s power to condg 
and present with a clearness that makes the knowl 
conveyed easy of assimilation, is found in a pas 
from the same book on the much discussed questig 
nationality in folk-tunes : 

Folk-tunes are the first essays made by man; 
distributing his notes so as to express his feelings in te 
of design. Highly sensitive races express themsely 
with high degrees of emotional force and variety of form 
placid races show perfect content in simple design 
little meaning ; races of moderate intelligence who hy 
considerable skill in manipulation and love of effeg 
introduce much ornamentation ; serious and strong 
and those with much reserve of disposition, produce ve 
simple and dignified tunes ; and so on in varying degres 
Modes of life and climatic conditions all tell upon { 
product, and ultimately colour in no little degree # 
later artistic developments which are the counterpar 
of these slender beginnings. Folk-music supplies 
epitome of the principles on which musical art is founde 
Again, a splendid birds-eye view of rationality 

harmony is given in the passage : 

The essence of design in harmonic music of the mode 
kind is that groups of chords and whole passages sh 
have a well defined and intelligible connection wi 
certain tonal centres, and that the centres round whit 
the successive passages are grouped shall have defini 
and intelligible relation of contrast or affinity with of pedete 
another. We h 
Perhaps Parry’s power of condensation is mosfby, T 

evidence in his ‘ Summary of Musical History’ wilhem to 
forms ‘No. 42’ of Messrs. Novello’s Primers. octur: 
work might be described as the superessence 
deductions for mental consumption. The openi 

the preface is worth quoting, because so many stud 

and performers seem to think there is little of prad 
value in historical knowledge : 

A fairly comprehensive and orderly understanding 
the history of his art is of great importance to a music 
both for the light it throws on every department M ging 
practical work, for the widening of his artis 
sympathies, and for the service that a rational study 
history of any kind is capable of rendering to a mal) 
mind and judgment. 
Many people are inclined to regard Pany 

belonging essentially to a page of musical his 
which has been turned over, that he was one who 
little sympathy with or understanding of mé 
developments. This idea has been engendered 
his research into the beginnings of things, and 
remarkable deductions he drew therefrom. 
back as 1893 he gave at the Royal Institution a 
of four lectures on ‘ Expression and Design in Mos 
which attracted a good deal of attention in the ma 
world by reason of their masterly summary 
earliest stages of music. His discourses in the 
place on ‘ Idealism and Realism in Music’ sho 
same singular power to reveal the origin of thee 
may mention that epitomes of these lectures 
found in the columns of the Musical Times, ant 
they are well worth re-reading. The not unn# 
results of these discourses was to associate the 
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a want to gameig him speak on the various papers read during 
st as impatj presidency of the Musical Association know that 
illennium befeleemen were more in touch with or had a deeper 






s into a fit sufedestanding of the spirit of his time than Hubert 
e composers gly, I have met him at the Alhambra as well as at 
nd but 2 meagfien's Hall Symphony Concerts and a number of 
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nt ‘The song from the music-hall may be 
vient and characteristic, and often is ; the music 
pople who have every opportunity to be refined 
i cultivated may be detestably bad, and often is,’ 
his own words. Any possible doubt of this is 
ipated by opening his book on ‘Style in Musical 
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Theattitude toward art of those whose mental stamina 
slender is just the same as their attitude towards their 
dahing. They are concerned mainly with trifles, with 
fhings that are as nearly as possible superfluities. A 
phrase Or & melodic formula, or even a musical interval, 
ukes the light fancy of the mindless section of the public 
md becomes as universal as a fashionable hat-brim. 
The fashionable phrase is not confined to one composer 
even to one country, but reappears everywhere with 
jst a trifling adjustment to climate (temperamental or 
@herwise), and is for a time the one and only thing 
thich appeals to the majority. The amount of mind 








tell upon 
tle degree { 
e counterpar 







gven to such trifles is so small that deeper questions 
q@attistic fitness or beauty do not come into question. 


! In the chapter on quality he draws a vivid if 
hat scathing picture of the butterflies of fashion : 


















Infact, people who are dominated by mere fashions are 
mostly quite unaware that there is such a thing as art, 
mdact as if the world could very well do without it. 

f rationalitf Compare the above with the passage : 

The foundations of things and the great deeps do not 


ic supplies 
art is founded 


-of the modemidunge easily. Too much is involved. The minds 
passages shift like change for change’s sake are self-condemned 
nection wily be incapable of appreciating the things which are 
s round whidfdeply set and profoundly significant. So for those 
1 have defini those mental output is feeble the superfluities are 


inity with aff pedetermined.to be of greatest importance. 

We hear a good deal about impressionism just 
by. The peculiar form of it that is popular would 
tm to have commenced in pictorial domains in the 
octurnes’ of Whistler, some of which it was 
morously said could be hung upside down without 
Biracting attention. A good deal of modern impres- 
sm is the exaggeration of an important element 
tvery work of art until it becomes an atmosphere 
hides the poverty of the design. Parry perceived 
s, and also its influence, when he wrote : 
Impressionism is always closely related to the type of 
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epartmest @ aind of the period in which it is produced. If that 

his artis Ype of mind has not any wide qualities which also 
onal study telong to other periods, that Impressionist Art will 
§ tO AMM iear to human beings of other times as mainly 


incredible daubs. Impressionism is too often merely a 
device to evade the responsibilities of style. In simple 
tath, the dread of being obvious is not a trait of those 
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- one who really have something to say, but rather of those 
- of moi ™howant to appear to have something to say and are 
igendered tid that if they speak plainly the world will find out 
ings, and § they have nothing. 

’ . 
rom. Asi Parry's perception of the causes which have given 
ation aco") prominence to orchestral colour and huge 
ign in Masgethestras is worth considering. He attributes them 
n the mosmutily to ‘the effect on human beings of living 
amary of #@0lently-indulgent lives which lead to the develop- 
; in the s™@atof abnormal susceptibility’ : 
c’ showel™ It is the inevitable result of its excluding the intel- 
of -— ketual. The human being of that type becomes 
stures cially susceptible to colour and quality of tone. To 





mes, and 
lot unne 
ite the 





of sound such as are now universally classed as 
effects, requires no energy or the exercise of 





—— thrills of sensibility derived from very subtle 
colour 


receptive. But appeals to sensibility must be con- 
stantly enhanced, because the nervous centres get jaded 
when they are excited too continuously. So there is an 
accumulative process. The art of colour effect constantly 
becomes more elaborate, the human creature becomes 
more morbidly receptive, and the intellectual elements 
of art are more and more edged out of sight. 

To this cause Parry attributed the constantly 
increasing efforts of living German composers to 
introduce new instruments and increase the size of 
orchestras. The result of course is an approach to 
noise, and ‘noise is the element that appeals to the 
mere animal, the brutish side of man.’ Parry had 
very clear ideas of the causes and effects of what may 
be termed the phase of musical frightfulness : 


They show their nature by their fruits : for those who 
resort to them begin to manifest that singular demoralisa- 
tion which takes pleasure in the kind of progressions 
which the judgment of all the sanest and most liberally 
endowed of great composers in the past have eschewed, 
and also an ominous disposition to revert to the practice 
of repeating phrases and passages wholesale without 
any artistic purpose, which seems to suggest a weakening 
of power of mind. 

‘The Music of the 17th Century’ which forms the 
third volume of the ‘Oxford History of Music’ was 
written by’ Parry at the beginning of the present 
century. It may be said to have illuminated this 
period in a way never previously accomplished. In 
his preface the author says : 

The 17th century is, musically speaking, almost a 
blank, even to those who take more than the average 
interest in the art; and barely a score of comp )sers’ 
names during the whole time suggest anything more 
than a mere reputation to modern ears. But this is by 
no means owing to neglect of the Art, or lack of musical 
energy or enterprise. . It is interesting to seek for 
the reasons of its appearing adequate to the people of its 
time, while it appears so slender and inadequate to those 
who came after; and it is suggestive of essential but 
rarely comprehended facts in relation to the very nature 
of Art, and its place in the scheme of human things, to 
trace the manner in which the slenderest beginnings, 
manifested during the century, served as the foundations 
of all the most important and comprehensive forms of 
Modern Art.’ 

Most interesting are Parry’s tracings and 
explanations of the unperceived influences that have 
brought forth such immense results. The 17th century 
was a time of seedlings, some of which were as the 
acorn to the oak. One of the most unsuspected 
influences in the breaking down of the old contrapuntal 
method and in the development of the ‘New Music’ 
was the lute : 

The most powerful influence in the direction of simple 
harmonization was exerted by the lute, which was a 
very popular domestic instrument. It was peculiarly 
unfit for contrapuntal effects ; and though composers, 
overborne by custom, often tried to suggest contrapuntal 
texture, the fact that they were struggling to produce 
music in a style which was unsuitable drove them in the 
direction of modern methods, possibly earlier than with 
any other kind of instrument. 


It is however in the chapters on ‘Signs ot change 
in.England’ and ‘English Music after the Common- 
wealth’ that Parry threw a new light on the much- 
discussed question of the effects of the influence of 
the Puritans on the development of music in England. 
He shows that it was their austerity that established 
the ‘New Music’: 

By the end of the Commonwealth the secularization 
of musical art in England was complete. Short as the 
time since the King's death had been, it was sufficient 
to establish the new style so completely that a return to 
the old polyphonic methods pure and simple, or to the 








tind or body. It merely requires the creature to be 











style of the pure, reflective Church music, was impossible 
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So when the obvious prematurity of Puritan 
experiments in democratic Government drove men to 
revive the Monarchical tradition with whatever 
semblance of a king they could get, the return of a 
Stuart and the widening of a sphere of possible musical 
activity merely expanded the field which was already 
being vigorously cultivated by the new order of secular 
composers. The very levity of the irresponsible Monarch 
furthered the movement to which the Puritans had given 
so paradoxical a push. 

This is traced out so clearly that we no longer blame 
the Puritans, but rather regard them as a destructive 
force necessary to blow away pxtrified conventions 
and so permit artistic developments. No book has 
more fulfilled the promise of its preface, for it is indeed 
* suggestive of essential but rarely comprehended facts.’ 

The sub-title of Parry’s ‘Johann Sebastian Bach’ 
is ‘The story of the Development of a great 
Personality,’ and in this sub-title lies the peculiar 
attraction and value of the book. It is truly a story 
of the mental growth of a great mind in a great age. 
To quote from the Preface : 

His life was unified by the persistence of strong and 
decisive qualities of character and temperament, which 
happened to be very characteristic of the race and period 
to which he belonged ; and the unity is emphasised by 
the fact that he had very little help from outside in 
developing his powers, and that he went on educating 
himself and expanding his resources from beginning 
to end. 

Another factor of value in this volume is that Parry | 
found in Bach so much that was in consonance with | 
own trend of mind and character. Bach’s 
intellectual vigour and sturdiness, his avoidance of 
vulgarity and sentimentality, and his masterly per- 
ception of the truly great and noble, appealed with 
peculiar force to Parry, whose ideals were of the same 
kind. The personality of Bach was felt so strongly 
by Parry, that it would seem to have prompted the 
opening sentences of his book : 

Art seems to differ from other manifestations of 
human energy in welcoming so frankly the evidences 
of personality. Culture and progress alike deprecate 
aggressive individual prominence. The cherished ideal 
of the religious-minded in the effacement of self. The 
philosophical ideal is the entire and perfect accommo- 
dation of impulses and actions to the general well-being. 

But art not only wclcomes the evidence of personal 
initiative; it demands as one of its first necessities 
copious and insistent proofs of individuality. 


his 


Apart from the appreciation of Bach’s personality 
the book is particularly valuable as forming a practical 
and sure means of gaining intimate knowledge of the 
spirit of Bach’s music. The works of Bach are so 
numerous and cover such a wide field, and Spitta’s 
great biography is so extensive and so much occupied 
with detail, that in these days of haste and multi- 
farious requirements the musician may well feel his 
desire to know paralysed by such a mass of evidence. 
Che mental sympathy between Parry and Bach has 
assisted in a summary of the steps of Bach’s develop-'| 
ment and the meaning of his music that makes the 
book a valuable guide to the performer, and the lapse 
of time since Spitta wrote enabled Parry to sift the 
important records from those of minor moment for the 
benefit ofthe student. Apart from this, to quote Parry : 

It seems difficult to suppress the craving to become 
intimate with the circumstances of the life of any man 
who has achieved woik that makes a powerful appeal to 
us and has exerted influence upon our lives. The great 
ones who have shared in the fashioning of our souls are 
in a sense our spiritual ancestry, and that in itself is 
sufficient to invite a persoral interest. 

One of the most important influences that Parry is 


had of the time-value and accentuation of words 
allying them to music. It is one of the 
distinguishing features of his vocal compositigy 
be they songs or oratorios. There is no finer exag 
of how English should be set than Parry’s ‘ Job,’ 
long monologue of the Biblical egoist is a magnifig 
study for verbal justness of measure and stress, 
recently-published tenth set of Parry’s ‘Engh 
Lyrics’ contains one of his most remarkable song 
It is called ‘From a _ City Window.’ Lyn 
elocution can go no further than is achieved th 
This feature of Parry’s vocal works has been lit 
noticed because it is only of late years, scarcely m 
than since the War began, that the great majority 
vocalists made any attempt to deliver the wo 
significantly. The national predilection for fore 
music, the vague idea that foreign teachers m 
be better than English because they are foreig 
and the banishment of the English language fr 
Covent Garden Grand Opera seasons, inevitably 
to the neglect of our own tongue. It was one off 
most flagrant instances of the mesmerism of 
Continental—and particularly the German—music yt 
to witness the apparent content of British audieng 
to sit for hours listening to their countrymen 
countrywomen singing in foreign languages frequen 
more or less mispronounced. One curious result 
this habit was to cultivate the perception of tune 
musical tone. The dramatic element of the words 
not perceived, because they were rarely understo 
Consequently attention was concentrated on 
could be appreciated—tone and tune. 


With the banishment of German artists, 
replacing of the Covent Garden operatic performance 
of opera by the opera seasons in English given 
Sir Thomas Beechan, and the flickerings of patrioti 
the possibilities of English as a musical language 
been tried and exploited ; but the long neglect k 
resulted in a weakness in vocal pronunciation, and@, 
a dull perception by composers of the time-value 
syllables and the importance of tonal elocution. 
progress of singers and composers of late in the 
important matters has been remarkable, yet there 
still much leeway to make up, and Parry’s settings 
the most reliable and explanatory sign-posts that po 
to complete achievement. There is much excuse f 
verbal sinners. The old masters made the wordt 
slave to their music : 


Man is doomed by the fatality of his birth to be patt 
and parcel of the agein which he was bern. He hasm 
more choice in the matter than he has in the choice d 
his parents. The leader is indeed fed by the predis 
positions of those he is to lead. The thoughts hk 
presents to them are but the definite form of ides 
which are inchoate in their minds, lying there waiting 
to be revealed. The man who seems to lead bat 
touches the strings that are ready to vibrate. 





The future of British music greatly depends up# 
the justness of the settings of words of English tet 
and their delivery with elocutionary skill by our vocalist 
In his perception of this Parry was a prophet. Becaut 
of it, and the importance he attached to it, we may lot 
for increasing appreciation for his songs as time foe 
on. There is much more in Parry’s books that show 
immeasurable extension of reading, keen analysis, a 
observation of life and its influence on musical # 
One rises from their perusal with the conviction talon 
their writer was a man to whom was given faculiljipa 
of rare perception and insight, who had a hatte 
of all that was false and ignoble because he percem 
its destructive tendencies, and who laboured 
unsparing energy to make others see the stra 





likely to exert on British music is the keen sense he 





that weave an honourable life. 
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f th 4g FUNERAL OF DR. W. G. MCNAUGHT. 
or the 






The funeral service of Dr. W. G. McNaught, at 












» fase ord Hill Congregational Church, on October 18, 
y’s ‘Job, conducted by the Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, who 
S a Magnificalisd a tribute to Dr. McNaught’s life-work in the 
id stress, seof popular music. Sir Frederick Bridge presided 
rry’s ‘Enghil ihe organ. The musical portion of the service was 
— usted to a quartet of singers of the Music in 
hiewed a @srtime Committee, of which Dr. McNaught was a 





on the outbreak of war. At the graveside a 


has be ‘ ‘os 
as been Ee of the Tonic Sol-fa College and Association 














scarcely m 

“at maijority@mnded, and sang Mendelssohn’s ‘He that shall 
er the wo to the end.’ Among those present were: 
on for fore McNaught, Miss McNaught, and Mr. Charles 
teachers malNaught, Lady Mary Trefusis (representing the 







y are fore@Beaciation of Competitive Music Festivals), Sir 
anguage Mii ander Mackenzie, Sir John Williams Benn, 
my Benn, and Major Wedgwood Benn, M.P 
vas one of ey ’ way 1S » M.P., 





representing 
Mr. Walter 


$.0.. Mr. Augustus J. Littleton 


nerism of { . : - 
Novello), Dr. Yorke Trotter, 













n—music yg 

tish audiengMlarison, secretary of the Tonic Sol-fa College, 
untrymen amt. John Graham, editor of the J/usical Herald, 
ages frequeniliss Mary Paget, Mr. W. G. Rothery, secretary of 
rious result@, Royal Choral Society, Mr. Edward German, 
n of tune " : 





Allen Gill, Dr. R. R. Terry, Mr. J. Percy Baker, 
adame Edith Hands, Madame Kate Nicholls, 
rand Mrs. Alec Morgan, Messrs. G. H. Lawrence, 
L. Cowley, G. Merritt, W. Holmes, C. J. Dunn, 
. W. Williams, T. H. Warner, John Smith, 
.H. Powell, Captain T. R. Mayne, Mus. Doc., and 
.G. W. Goodworth (representing the Tonic Sol-fa 
jilege “and the Tonic Sol-fa Association), and 
embers of the Bow and Bromley Institute Choir. 
t. W. McNaught, serving with the Army in France, 
as unable to arrive in time. 
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We have received from Dr. J. E. Borland, Musical 
viser to the London County Council, a copy of 
following resolution passed at the Bishopsgate 
stitute, on Saturday morning, October 19, bya large 
athering of London School Teachers : 

This meeting of London School Teachers, assembled 
weekly for study of British Music, desires to record its 
sense of the heavy loss to the cause of Musical Education 
by the passing over of Dr. William Gray McNaught. As 
conductor, teacher, adjudicator, inspector of training 
colleges, writer, and editor, his influence has been 
ilways for good, for, while adhering firmly to classic 
foundations, Dr. McNaught kept a mind open to the 
latest developments in all branches of music. Trainers 
of the young feel a personal as well as public loss in his 
death, but are confident that his labours, though now 
taded here, will have a long fruition in the coming 
generations. 
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as time flow§ Under the heading ‘A Novel Send-off, the 
s that showiall Mall Gazette of September 30 gave an account 
analysis, af a private performance of Mr. G. Holst’s latest 
musical aforhestral work, prior to the composer’s leaving for 
nviction tiéSdonica. The new composition is a Suite in seven 
ven facultlfarts, named after the planets, and, we are told, 
ad a hatPewked much enthusiasm.’ It was played by the 
he percem@@Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and conducted by Mr. Adrian 
boured "RC Boul, As ‘Sir Henry Wood was an interested 
the stras®Blstener,’ we may reasonably hope tomake acquaintance 
mith the Suite before long. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK 
RACES. 


By RosA NEWMARCH. 
(Continued from October number, page 443.) 
Ill. 


The geographical position of the three Czecho- 

Slovak provinces has exercised a marked influence on 
the national music. In the north-west, that is to say 
Bohemia proper, proximity to Germany has to a 
considerable degree modified the characteristic features 
of the primitive folk-songs. On the other hand, the 
songs of the Slovak peasantry, confined within narrow 
boundaries and remote from the currents of cosmo- 
politan culture, have retained many of their archaic 
peculiarities. The two musical tendencies — the 
western and eastern—dwell side by side in a certain 
harmony of patriotic sentiment, but each follows its 
;own tonal and rhythmic system. When from time to 
|time we come upon a song common to both ends of 
| Bohemia, we can compare the Czech and Slovak 
variants and note the difference in treatment. This 
, dual tendency is not peculiar to Bohemia and Slovakia. 
If we look into the folk-music of the Scandinavians we 
shall find the melodies of Sweden and Denmark far 
;more conventional, tamer, and western in character 
than that of the land which produced Grieg. And the 
'same judgment would result from setting fifty Great 
| Russian folk-songs side by side with the same number 
of Polish melodies. There is no question which group 
; musicians would find the more attractive. To the 
present generation the chief interest and value of 
| folk-music lies in its germinal and suggestive possi- 
|bilities, depending on the scales on which it is 
constructed and the variety and elasticity of its rhythm ; 
in other words, upon the degree of vitality and 
originality which the tourniquets of convention and 
| routine still permit to course in its veins. 

The songs of Bohemia proper are, generally 
speaking, more pleasing than arresting; for their 
modal and rhythmic angles have been gradually 
rubbed away upon the rock of German Kultur ; nor 
have they been able to escape altogether from its 
prescriptions, nor from some echo of Teutonic ultra- 
sentimentality. All the same, there are gems to be 
found among the collections of Czech folk-song, for the 
\lyrical spirit is innate in every Slav race, and many 
| beautiful and touching examples of the popular poetry 
have found appropriate musical settings. 
| In contrast to the songs of Western Bohemia, a 
|large proportion of the Slovak folk-tunes are tetra- 
| chordal, producing results that arrest and stimulate 
| 





|the ear trained exclusively to the use of the ordinary 
| diatonic scales—if indeed such ears still exist. The 
folk-song collectors of the earlier part of the last 
‘century paid very little attention to the modal 
| construction of the tunes they harvested, consequently 
| the early fruits of their salvage give us a very imperfect 
idea of how the songs sounded when sung by the 
peasants. The last quarter of a century has witnessed 
great improvements in the methods of studying and 
writing down the tunes, in Bohemia as in Russia ; more 
respect has been paid to the folk-spirit, and a fuller 
|recognition of the complex psychology of the songs 
| has led to many changes in the manner of harmonizing 
jthem. These anonymous songs which are—or 
adapted so as to become the expression 
of collective sentiment, must lose something of their 
| primitive emotionalism and inimitable charm when they 
pass to paper through the hands of an individual, be he 
a Balakirev or a Milan Lichard. Those who know 
the difference between polite folk-song performances 
heard at some city festival or ethnographical congress, 
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and the singing of a little crowd, say, of Russian 
peasants in the village street on a summer evening, 
ire prepared to accept the assurance that only among 
the folk who live under the lee of the Carpathians, and 
the still darker shadow of Hungarian rule, can we 
hope to recapture all the shy, essential beauty of the 
songs of Slovakia. And not the beauty only, but the 
intimate character of the songs is apt to evaporate in 
a more sophisticated execution of them: the queer, 
sometimes brutal humour, the note of cruel suffering ; 
something which corresponds to the acrid odours 
of labour which hang about the clothes of the peasantry. 
The quality of the peasants’ voices in Russia 1s 
frequently hideous, but they make you feel and thrill 
by their sincerity of accent. 

Even in this small easternmost province of Bohemia 
there are two distinct racial types: the White Slovak, 
the mountaineer, who has the strong, dark, melancholy, 
mystical nature of the Highlander; and the Red 
Slovak, or dalesman, prosperous and consequently 
gayer, colour loving, quicker perhaps of intellect than 
his brother of the hills, and certainly more easily 
moved to passion. Experts who know the country 
and the people intimately can readily trace this 
contrast of temperament in the popular music of 
Slovakia. 

The chief musical characteristics of the Slovak songs, 
besides the basis of the ancient modes, may be briefly 
summarised here. Their rhythm is invariably binary. 
M. Milan Lichard, in an interesting and instructive 
article on the subject,* says that triple time is unknown 
in the genuine folk melodies, and when it occurs it 
may be taken to indicate that the tune is of foreign 
origin, or that it has been wrongly noted down. The 
oldest type of song is constructed on a very simple 
theme, such as this : 


Ex. 1 

a . a, 2 Oo ty n= o 
Gi: Sieh sess 
= a 7 4» a g— 


Later on, when a knowledge of music, and especially 
of Church music, became more witespread—under the 
happy 16th-century conditions to which I referred 
in my article in the October number of the J/usical 
Times—the themes of the songs assumed a more 
developed form, witha rhythmic symmetry that suggests 
the work of a skilled hand. Examples of most of the 


Church modes are to be found in the songs of this 
period. Here is one in the Phrygian mode : 
Ex. 2. 











* *Slovak Popular Melodies,’ by Milan 
from ‘Racial Problems in Hungary,’ by 
Constable & Co. 


Lichard. Reprinted 
. W. Seton-Watson. 





; me on the fascinating folk-music they had heard ther 

























One note one syllable is the rule with the setting 
the Slovak songs. In this respect it is interestingy 
compare them with the popular melodies of the Ser, 
in which many notes are sung to one syllable, som 
times curiously delaying the singer in the midst of 
arresting statement, and imparting an Oriental a 
rhapsodic character to the music. But the Serbiy 
folk-music, for historical and ethnographical reasoq 
is not a little coloured by Turkish and other y 
European elements, while that of Bohemia has be, 
modified by quite other influences. As I have alreah 
pointed out, it was inevitable that close intercouy 
with Germany should have its effect upon the Cag 
arts. In the case of the Slovaks the alg 
element entered by way of Hungary. The so-cal 
‘Magyar’ scale, which Liszt took from gip 
sources and made fatally popular, and the distong 
rhythms and sensational emotionalism of the Tsigay 
musicians, have left their'traces on many virile a 
simple Moravian and Slovak melodies. There x 
few countries of Central Europe whose music is 
from a certain number of gipsy tunes and gipy 
devices. This exotic element penetrates chiefly throug 
urban centres where gipsy bands play and sing in thy 
public gardens, captivating the ears of the dla 
towasman and the half-educated amateur. Howoft 
tourists newly returned from Russia have expatiated 


and produced pieces and songs which proved « 
examination to be just those ditties sung by the gipm 
musicians in the restaurants on the Islands g 
Petrograd, or at the Sokolniky Park near Moscor 
Personally I confess to a sneaking liking for some 

these tunes—especially the lively ones—in spite 

their cheap passion and frank vulgarity. Their d 
and glitter, their violent rhythms and insolent,thems 
come as a relief after a weary day of hard work 

social boredom. But although a dust of cayem 
pepper is a good stimulant to a jaded palate, t 
liberal a mixture of this Hungarian afrika with th 
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wholesome pottage of the Slovak folk-music is apt Ti 
produce something degenerate, of this kind :* hom 
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method of performance of the Russian and Czech 
Slovak songs. Among the Great Russian peasanir 
solo-singing was the exception rather than the rule. 4 
few rune-singers lingered until modern times in th 
extreme North (on the borders of Finland), who sam 
the ancient epics, the ‘long-drawn songs’ calle 
bylina. Such a bard was Paraska, whom Je 
Sibelius remembered hearing in boyhood, when s% 
was an untold age and had accumulated a repertoy 
that could outlast a Wagner trilogy. In 191}# 
another ancient beldame astonished society in & 
Russian capitals by her singing of the dy/ina. Be 
such instances are rare indeed. Part-singing, withd 
its democratic significance, has always flourishet 
among the Russian peasantry. The spirit of @ 
operation, as displayed in pre-War days by 

admirable arfe/s, or mutual aid societies, extended! 
their highest forms of recreation—dancing and singitf 
Even in the days of serfdom the landowner encouragt 
these amusements, and peasants would often go up* 
‘the great house’ on a summer evening to enterta 
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* This melody and the two preceding tunes are quoted from ¥ 
Milan Lichard's article cited above. 
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their master’s family, and would be repaid for their 
ance by refreshments. But in Bohemia and 
Covakia political interference gradually extinguished 
choral singing, and though of recent years there has 
been some revival of it among the students and towns- 
people, the majority of the folk-songs seem to be sung 
as solos. . : 

The poetic basis of popular song is much the same 
ip every country: patriotism, love and courtship, 
revelry, the procession of the seasons, Nature in its 
varying aspects—these are the subjects common to all 
folk-songs ; but their emotional character is influenced 
ty the history of each individual country. A melody 
beloved of a Neapolitan would hardly touch the heart 
ofa Finn. The Czecho-Slovak songs are much con- 
cmed with Nature, and with the fate of suffering 
Bohemia. Here is an example which bewails the 
vanished splendours of Nitra, the ancient capital of 
the so-called *Great Moravian Empire.* Other 
verses tell how Svatopluk held his court there, and 
how Methodius, the first evangelist to the Slavs, 
tarried within its venerable walls : 
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The following is a song of a less tragic and more 
homely character. Like many folk-song texts, the 
actual words are inconsistent ; the tree is called a fir, 
but its fruits are ‘ walnuts’ : 
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Finally, I include here one of the many songs 
tating tothe hero robber Jdnosik, the Robin Hood 
# Bohemian popular literature. Janosik, with his 
tand of followers, lived in the fastnesses of the 
thians, and revenged himself on society for the 
death of his father, ‘a true and straight man,’ who 
"as cruelly beaten to death because he could no 
er work. Throughout Slovakia the name of this 
popular hero is famous, and his deeds are recounted 
Mmany legends. He was a robber who took from 
Nich to give to the poor : 
ee 


= Including Bohemia, 





extending right down to the Adriatic 


x to enters | (Bobemia by the Sea’). This was before the Magyar invasion of 
mneninil —— “— which separated the Slavs and subjugated the Slovaks. 
quoted from * 
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The three folk-tunes quoted above come from an 
excellent collection published by a circle of student 
friends who chose to be known by the name of ‘The 
Idol Worshippers.’* They are all considered specially 
characteristic of the Slovak spirit. 

The Czecho-S!ovak songs already collected are said 
to number at least 100,000, and there are more to 
come. Of their musical value we can judge by the 
profound influence they have exercised upon the 
work of the modern Bohemian composers—Smetena, 
Dvorak, Fibich, Novak, and Suk. This is an aspect 
of their vitality of which I shall say more in my next 
paper. 

To the spiritual value of the songs, and their 
enduring power to act as a stimulant upon a national 
conscience which has often been threatened with 
extinction, we have a witness before our eyes as we 
watch the unanimity and determination with which the 
Czecho-Slovak armies are fighting for their freedom—a 
| freedom inseparably linked with that of all the Allied 
| countries, and with the salvation of our Eastern Empire. 
| Wherever they are fighting—on the Western front, or 
in Italy, or against the Bolsheviks in far Siberia, we 
may be sure that they are also singing the songs of 
| Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia, as ‘the Chalicers’ 
sang them in the streets of Winchester on their way 
from Archangel to France. The regimental choirs 
are undoubtedly feeding their comrades with the 
folk-music, whatever else may be lacking to their 
needs ; for a full commissariat would not satisfy the 
nature of this people unless it was salted with song. 

As I am convinced that the Czecho-Slovaks will 
come to victory largely through their national songs, 
so I believe that Russia might yet be saved through 
her folk-music, which is so closely united with her 
faith, 





(To be continued.) 


* For the loan of this collection, and much useful information, I am 
indebted to Mr. Viadimir Nosek, secretary of the Czech Press Bureau, 
and to Mr. Adolf Lotter, a patriotic Czech resident in England. 


As an example of a ‘howler’ of unusual merit and 
complexity, the following, from an ecclesiastical con- 
temporary’s account of the funeral of Sir Hubert 
Parry, would be hard to beat : 


Before the service the organist played . . . a beautiful 
choral Prelude based on Spohr’s ‘ As pants the hart,’ 
from Parry’s ‘ Martyrdom.’ 


The lapse is the more notable from its appearance 
in a journal usually reliable in such matters. 
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DEBUSSY AS CRITIC. 
(Continued from August number, page 349.) 
( These translations are the copyright of Madame Liebich.) 


*M. CROCHE.’ 


M. Croche 1s an imaginary character evoked by 
Debussy for the purpose of sometimes giving freer play 
to his own thoughts and remarks on music and 
musicians. It was while he was musical critic of Za 
Revue Blanche that he invented this convenient lay- 
figure. In another article, entitled ‘ Sundry Supersti- 
tions and an Opera,’ he disburdens his mind through 
the medium of M. Croche on the subject of the institu- 
tion of the Prix de Rome, and on a third occasion, 
later, in the columns of Gi/ Bias, he availed him- 
self of his services in order to make some out- 
spoken comments on Saint-Saéns and his opera, 
‘Les Barbares.’ 

Debussy was particularly anxious that his views in 
both journals should be judged as ‘ Impressions.’ The 
following introductory words prefaced his work in 
La Revue Blanche, and were used again in the pages 
of Gi/ Blas. There is no mention in them of M. Croche 
—he was evidently an afterthought. Debussy says: 

‘As I have been asked to write about music in 
this Review, I beg leave to explain, in a few 
words, how I intend to do it. 

‘There will be found a great many more 
impressions sincerely and faithfully recorded in 
these pages than critiques: for criticism far too 
often resembles brilliant variations on the theme 
of “you are wrong because you do not think as I 
do” ; or else “* you have talent, I have none, there- 
fore this must not be allowed to go on.” I shall 
try to observe the numerous activities that have 
helped in the creation of a musical work ; isn’t 
that more interesting than the game that consists 
of dissecting it as if it was a curious timepiece? 

‘Men forget to bear in mind that when they 
were children they were forbidden to split open 
the insides of their puppets (it was even then 
a crime of /¢se-mystére), but they still persist in 
poking their zesthetic noses where they are not 
wanted. 

* They do not dismember playthings any more, 
but a curious modern mania drives musical critics 
to explain and dissect, in a word to coldly stifle 
the mystery, the emotion contained in a work. 
A complete want of understanding may serve as 
an excuse for some, but others more malevolent 
act with premeditation—it is a little like “ Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts,” of which 
the celebrated opium-eater, Thomas de Quincey, 
speaks. 

‘I shall have very little to say about works that 
have become famous either by success or tradition ; 
let it be said, once for all, that Meyerbeer, 
Thalberg, Reger... . are men of genius; it is 
not a matter of any further importance. 

‘On the Sundays when /e don Dieu est genttl, 

I will not listen to music of any kind or sort. I 

make the fullest apologies in advance. Finally 

I must ask my readers to retain the word 

“Impressions” in their memories, for I attach 

great importance to it because it leaves me at 

liberty to keep my mind free from all zsthetic 
parasites.’ 
A CONVERSATION WITH M. CROCHE.* 


__It was a beautiful evening, and I had decided to 
idle away the time ; in more polite language, let us 





* La Revue Blanche. July 1, 1901. 





say, | was day-dreaming. Yet it was not a questig 
of any invaluable moments, such as one talks of late 
with emotion and with the pretension that they hy 
predetermined the future. No, they really were quix 
unpretending moments, simply minutes de bony 
volonte! 1 wasin dreamland. Should I write. ,} 
finish some compositions ...? So many points g 
interrogation, prompted by a vain, childish anxiey 
to rid oneself at all costs of an idea grown stale frog 
long custom, all of which could not disguise the sily 
mania of wanting to appear superior to others. Thy 
kind of superiority has never represented any greg 
effort unless it has been combined with the goo 
desire of being superior to oneself. But that is a mog 
particular alchemical process in which one leaves ones 
own cherished little personality as holocaust. Itis 
hard to endure, and absolutely unprofitable. On th 
other hand, bidding for popular favour represents 
great deal of time lost in making perpetual publ 
appearances or unceasing propaganda. Thus om 
may gain the right to belong to a batch of notabk 
men whose names are used to revive apathete 
conversations on art; but I will not dwell on this 
point for fear of giving discouragement to others. 
The evening was still beautiful, but, as may k 
noticed, I was not pleased with myself. I was losing 
consciousness of my own identity, and I was becoming 
immersed in all kinds of vexatious subjects. 


It was just then that my bell rang, and I made th 
acquaintance of M. Croche. A series of incidents- 
some natural, others absurd—attended his entrange 
into my house ; but to relate them now would onj 
needlessly lengthen my story. 


M. Croche had a small, narrow head ; his gesture 
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were evidently studied with a view to emphasisgsites 


metaphysical discussions. One can visualise bé 


physiognomy by recalling the features of the jockey—@y 
His general appearaneg? 


Tom Lane, and M. Thiers. 
reminded me of a brand-new knife. He spoke in 
low voice, and he never laughed. But occasionally 
he emphasised his conversation with a grim smile; 
commencing with his nose, it wrinkled his whole fat 
like a still pool into which a pebble has been throw 
It was a lengthy and irritating smile. 
me at once by his original outlook on music. He 


would speak of an orchestral score as he would oftftre 


picture, hardly ever employing any technical terms 
He used unusual words of a sedate and old-wo 
elegance which seemed to have a sound in them litt 
the chink of antique medals. 


I remember the parallel he drew between Beethoven 
orchestration—which he likened to a black-and-whitt 
formula, giving in consequence a scale of exquisit 
grey tints—and that of Wagner, a kind of mult 


coloured mastic almost evenly distributed, in whidjf 
he declared he could not distinguish the sound ofé 


violin from that of a trombone. As he put on bs 
insufferable smile whenever he spoke of music! 
suddenly occurred to me to ask him what was ls 
profession. In a manner that forbade any furthe 
comment, he replied: ‘Anti-dilettante,’ and m4 
monotonous and aggravating tone of voice, 
continued: ‘Have you noticed the unsympathett 
attitude of concert-hall publics? 
watched the dull, bored, indifferent, and even stupi 


faces? They have no conception of the drama that® 





behind the symphonic strife, nor do they perceive th 


possibility of attaining to the summit of the sonordé}. 


He interested 


Have you evah 





edifice, and of breathing an atmosphere of pe 
beauty. Those persons, Monsieur, always give ™ 
the idea of being more or less well-bred guests: # 
endure the boredom of their situation patiently, 

they do not go away, it is because they want to 
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OO 
gticed later in the crowd leaving the concert-hall ; 
without that to look forward to it wouldn’t have been 
orth while to have come. You must admit that it is 
eough to give one a perpetual horror of music.’ 
When I urged that I had been present, and had even 
taken part in some quite enthusiastic gatherings, he 
d: ‘You are quite wrong, and if you did show 
sg much enthusiasm it was because in your secret 
thoughts you were hoping some day to obtain the 
gme ovation! Rest assured that an impression of 
beauty can only be received in silence. Just 
consider this : when you have watched the daily magic 
the setting sun, did it ever occur to you to applaud ? 
Nevertheless you will allow that its effects are every 
titas wonderful as any of your little sonorous stories. 
4nd, besides, it makes you realise your own littleness, 
gd you cannot incorporate your soul into it. But in 
font of a so-called work of art you can recover 
parself: you possess a classical jargon with which 
yo can chat about it to any extent.’ I didn’t like to 
ay that I almost agreed with him, because nothing 
hes a conversation so much as an affirmation ; 
[preferred to ask him if he made any music. He 
joked up quickly, saying: ‘ Monsieur, I do not like 
gecialists. To specialise means to narrow one’s 
mtlook, and to become like those old horses that used 
turn the cranks of the merry-go-round, expiring to 
the well-known tune of the “ Marche Lorraine”!’ 
Ye I know everything that is to be known about 
msic, and I merely pride myself of being assured 
amainst any kind of surprise. Two bars give me the 
inft of a Symphony or any other musical anecdote. 
ugh one knows of a few distinguished men who 
doggedly persist in renewing themselves, yet there are 
others who insist on plagiarising their own 
messes, and their cleverness does not interest me 
Ivy are considered to be masters of music! Be 
myour guard that this may not be a polite way of 
ing rid of them or of excusing similar feats by 
However, I try to forget all I have heard 
it hinders me from appreciating unfamiliar 
or the music of “to-morrow.” Why attach 
self to what one knows too well ?’ 
I spoke of some of the most distinguished of 
ie contemporary musicians; he became still 
aggressive. ‘You are inclined to exaggerate 
ments which would have appeared quite natural, 
example, in Bach’s time. You were writing 
ly about M. Paul Dukas’s Sonata ; he is probably 
of your friends, or, more likely, a musical critic. 
od reasons, either of them, for speaking well of 
Your praises have been excelled, however, 
M. Pierre Lalo. In a feuilleton of the journal 
Temps, entirely devoted to this Sonata, he says 
would give all those of Schumann or Chopin in 
uchange for it. Most certainly Chopin’s nerves 
auld ill adapt themselves to the patience required for 
construction of a sonata; his were preferably 
th worked-up sketches. Yet it can be said that he 
wgurated an original way of treating this form, not 
mention the exquisite musicality he invented for 
occasion. He was a man of generous ideas, and 
often exchanged them without exacting that invest- 
of 100 per cent. which is the highest achievement 
Naturally M. Lalo 
S$ not fail, apropos of your friend Dukas’s Sonata, 
Had I 


piher. 


‘Beethoven’s sonatas are very badly written for the 
2. Strictly speaking, they are, and especially 
ones, orchestral transcriptions ; a third hand 

tien missing in them which Beethoven must have 
mainly heard, or, at any rate, I hope he did. It 
d have been wiser to have left Schumann and 





































































Chopin alone: they both wrote properly for the 
piano, and if that seems a slight matter to 
M. Lalo, he can at least feel grateful to them for 
having prepared the perfection of a Dukas—and a 
few others.’ 

These last words were uttered by M. Croche in an 
imperturbable, icy voice: a kind of take-it-or-leave-it 
manner. I was intensely interested, and so I waited 
for him to continue. There was a long silence, during 
which he gave no sign of being alive save for the blue 
spirals of smoke blown from his cigar. He had an 
odd way of watching them as if he saw strange, 
amorphous shapes in them—perhaps audacious 
systems. His silence was interlocutory and a little 
frightening. He continued : ‘ Music is a sum-total of 
scattered forces. It is turned into a commercial specu- 
lation. I prefer to hear the few notes of an Egyptian 
shepherd’s flute, for he collaborates with the scenery 
and hears harmonies unknown to your treatises. 
Musicians will only listen to music written by clever 
experts, they never hear that which is inscribed im 
nature. It is better to watch a sunrise than to hear 
the Pastoral Symphony. Of what good is your incom- 
prehensible art? Oughtn’t you to do away with those 
parasitical complications which, for ingenuity, likens 
it to the lock of an iron safe? You do not advance 
a step because you know nothing about anything 
except music, and you subject yourselves to strange 
and barbarous rules. High-sounding appellations 
are bestowed on you, yet you are just a set of 
knaves ! Something between a valet and an ape!’ 


I ventured to remark that poets and painters (with 
difficulty I added ‘and a few musicians’) have tried 
to clear away the dust of tradition, with the result 
that they are treated as symbolists or impressionists : 
terms which are convenient for contemning one’s 
fellows. ‘But those that treat them thus are 
journalists or tradesmen,’ continued M. Croche, 
without moving a muscle, ‘they are of no importance. 
A very beautiful idea in process of formation is a 
subject of ridicule for imbeciles. Rest assured that 
there is more certainty of finding a true conception of 
beauty among the men who are ridiculed than among 
those flocks of sheep who walk tractably in the direc- 
tion of the slaughterhouse prepared for them by a 
clairvoyant fate. 

‘Continue to be unique—above suspicion. The 
enthusiasm of his mi/iew spoils an artist for me, 
for I have always the fear that in consequence his 
work will become merely the expression of that 
milieu. It is in freedom that one must find discipline, 
and not within the formulas of a philosophy grown 
decrepit and suited only to weak minds. Do not 
listen to any counsel except it be that of the wind 
as it passes relating to us the history of the world.’ 

At this moment M. Croche appeared to grow quite 
ethereal : it seemed to me as if I could see through 
him, and his words sounded like the most wonderful 
music. I cannot appropriately convey their peculiar 
eloquence. Something like this: Can you think of 
any finer experience than that of discovering, by 
chance, the secret of a man who has remained 
unknown for centuries—to have been one of those 
men—that is the only sort of fame worth having. 

The dawn was breaking ; M. Croche was getting 
visibly fatigued, and he went away. I accompanied 
him as far as the door of the landing; he did not 
think of shaking hands with me, neither did it enter 
my head to thank him for coming. I listened for a 
long while to the sounds of his footsteps growing 
fainter at each landing. I have no hope of ever 
seeing him again. 

(To be continued.) 
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A FRENCH COMPOSER: ERNEST 
CHAUSSON. 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 


Ernest Chausson was born in Paris on January I, 1855; 
he died as the result of an accident on January Io, 
1899, at a moment when his gifts seemed tc have 
attained their full powers. 1 am one of those who are 
strongly convinced that Chausson’s death was a great 
loss to French music, for though what he has left us is 
enough to save his name from oblivion, the path he 
was following might have led to still greater things. 

Life had bestowed on him all her gifts—a keen 
intelligence, an exquisite sensibility, a perfect taste, 
money, an agreeable presence. Yet he seemed 
always to mistrust these gifts. All through life, in his 
art and in his thoughts, he laboured against misgivings, 
fierce and unabateable. He was born to pleasure, but 
he lived in fear that he should be found attractive for 
other reasons than those he had chosen for himself. 
He had a natural inclination towards the most exquisite, 
the most delicate emotions, but he dreaded being 
carried away by them. 

For a long time he himself was indifferent to the 
spread of his works; he never spoke of them, did 
nothing for them, and seemed always to be afraid that 
their well-merited success should be attributed to his 
fortune. For along time he was looked upon as a rich 
man who wrote music as a sort of pastime. It was 
only after his death that it began to be generally 
recognised that he was a true musician, one of those 
who show us to what heights of subtle enotion the art 
of music in modern France can reach. 

He was to some extent the pupil of Massenet and a 
little of César Franck ; but whilst Franck, swept away 
by his simple ingenuousness, rises to the summits with- 
out minding whether the road be clearly traced or no, 
Ernest Chausson goes on his way continuously with 
the serenity of a heart well aware to what it is giving 
itself. In fact, Ernest Chausson holds an important 
place in the history of modern French music, not only 
because of the value of his work, but because of the 
character of that place itself. He is the only composer 
who marks definitely the transition from César Franck 
to Claude Debussy. From the former he gets a sense 
of longing for the summits, a purity of soul, an angelic 
freshness ; from the latter a penetrating subtlety, a 
liking for fleeting impressions cleverly seized upon, a 
taste for new tone-colour, the desire to mix plastic or 
literary impressions with musical refinements. 

Again, whilst César Franck, without paying attention 
to the bad quality of the poems, inundated with 
heavenly music the terrestrial regions in the 
‘Redemption’ or the ‘ Beatitudes,’ Ernest Chausson, 
next after Gabriel Fauré, who was the first to do this 
m France, sought out with care poems suitable to be 
set to music, read the works of the young writers, 
visited picture exhibitions, and took his share in all 
that new movement in art which joined in close and 
harmonious comradeship painting, literature, and 
music. He was the first to borrow poems from the 
young poets of those days— Maeterlinck, Jean Moreas, 
or Camille Mauclair ; he was the first of the musicians 
to appreciate painters like Eugéne Carriére, Odilin 
Redon, or Albert Besnard. 

His interest in all the arts gave, even in his earliest 
works, a very special character te his personality. He 
began very late to have his works published. He was 
over thirty when he produced his first composition, 
and although his labours were suddenly cut short, his 
achievements were considerable and his production 
extends over a period of fifteen years. He tried his 
hand at different styles, but undoubtedly it is 
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no doubt a gift for symphonic writing ; he shows hie — 
in his Symphony, in the orchestral portion of 4p #™ 
*Poéme’ for violin and orchestra, and the ‘Chang 
Perpetuelle’; but the inclination that his natmp 
possessed towards a delicate exchange of confidenca ff} 4 
towards intimacy or reserve, led him to seek out yp 
narrower limits all the qualities that could be drayjpe ™ 
from individual instruments instead of the handlinggf 1 
great orchestral masses. If he had lived longer it; chi 
robable that his tendencies would have develop— " 
in the direction of chamber music and of the smgp ™ 
orchestra. Sd 
Even in his earliest work there is an intangikf ( 
uality all his own, a foretaste of Debussy’s cunningh§ the 
y aoe A harmonic combinations ; in the Quartet thy} if 
is very evident, particularly in the first movement anf per 
the last, and one would almost believe it to be influence pov 
by Debussy. The Quartet was written in 1897, fin} hea 
years after the ‘ Prélude a lAprés-midi d’un Faun f the 
but in a charming little Suite for Small Orchesta§ witl 
dating from 1887, and composed for an adaptatiag sad 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ for a little ‘marionetef ma: 
theatre,’ one already perceives a seeking for gradation 
in tone-colour and a sort of pre-Debussyism ; ths} ip, 
is not the least interesting of this composers§ ¢,, 
characteristics. it a 
Since the War, after a long period of neglect} doe 
Ernest Chausson’s Symphony has _ several tims} ata 
been performed at concerts in Paris. It is not aven§ Mey 
original work, and the striving for domination is ven§ ener 
evident between Franck and Wagner influences anf teac 
those of his own personality seeking to disengag§ js | 
themselves ; but there is a freshness there the} con 
belongs to him alone. It is the freshness we find af than 
his songs: a freshness of heart and intelligence char 
mingled, where the mind only helps to throw ligt whic 
on the play of the emotions. These emotions tak paid 
varied forms : sometimes they are delicate and almos§ wha 
artless, as in ‘Dans la Forét du charme et @§ Tetr, 
’enchantement,’ glowing, sustained, and pure = and 
‘Cantique A lEpouse,’ suave and charming ®§ emo 
‘Nanny,’ dramatic and gloomy in ‘La Caravant§ a yo 
intense and resigned in ‘La Chanson Perpétuele§ He 
concentrated and full of longing in ‘ Les Heures.’ in th 
Ernest Chausson has written some of the mos§ still 
beautiful songs that we have—songs that can mg sn 
with the German ‘Lieder.’ One finds everything meas 
there: simplicity, stateliness, rapture, intimacy)f scene 
from the whispers of ‘Apaisement’ to the intensity fact | 
of the ‘Poéme de Amour et de la Mer.’ | hardy§ ongit 
know whether any other musician could havt§ ‘Pell 
written that masterpiece, ‘Les Heures,’ where the life a 
melody modulates in an imperceptible movement free i 
which bears with it all the longing of the soul and th lived, 
desolation of love. In the choice of poems, in th] m m 
adaptation of the music to the intentions of the pot.f in ‘P 
in the prosody, Chausson attains perfection. It sf after 
wonderful to find with what directness he translate} and | 
feelings and ideas into music. Full of charm as bs§ under 
music is, it never descends into commonplace «§ Vince 
sentimentality. His melody is always distinguished: Magr 
it never seeks to please at any price. Wh 
There are those who have gone further than he has tec 
in the transcription of poems. Certainly Claude bis m 
Debussy, in ‘Les Chansons de Bilitis,’ Ravel, © f intere: 
Albert Roussel have penetrated more deeply into th] feels 
essence of the poems, but in the first generation ©} for wh 
composers of songs in France (the one that succeeded he 
to the composers of ‘romances’ from Gounod work ; 
Saint-Saéns), Ernest Chausson must be placed in the lke ; 
front rank with Gabriel Fauré and Henri Dupat posses 
Had he, like Henri Duparc, written only songs," exp) 
would be enough to make his name live long; the nu 








in chamber music that he is most successful. He had 
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frst importance, the Quartet for pianoforte and 
strings, and the Concert for pianoforte, violin, and 
string quartet, a sort of miniature double-concerto, 
a work that equals Franck’s Quintet or Brahms’s in 
charm and fullness, and shows as much if not more 
richness of imagination and perfection of technique. 
The Concert is one of the most important French 
chamber music works of the end of the roth century ; 
it is as indispensable to know as Fauré’s Sonata 
and Quartet in C minor, Debussy’s Quartet, Florent 
Schmitt’s Quintet, and Ravel’s Quartet and Trio. 


Chausson’s Quartet, that of Vincent d’Indy, and 
the two by Fauré, are the best French examples. 
If one wishes to form a rapid estimate of the 
perfect technique, the subtlety and the emotional 
power of Ernest Chausson, it would be enough to 
hear or to examine the second and third movements of 
the Quartet. For my part, | think that the Andante 
wih its wonderful phrase, so simple and full of 
sadness, is one of the most moving pages in all French 
music. 

Emest Chausson tried his hand at a work for the 
theatre. He wrote ‘Le Roi Artus,’ which was per- 
formed after his death at Brussels in 1903. We find in 
it all Chausson’s good qualities, but his personality 
does not seem to be quite at its ease. It appeared 
ata time when French composers, in order to avoid 
Meyerbeer’s traditions, and in order to put their 
energy into writing for the lyric stage, embraced the 
teaching of Bayreuth with too much ardour. There 
is, however, in ‘Le Roi Artus’ one element entirely 
congenial to Chausson’s nature ; he was more fitted 
than anyone else for conceiving a certain freshness 
characteristic of the French Middle Ages, a side to 
which, by-the-way, sufficient attention has not been 
paid—something that would be to ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ 
what French romances of the Round Table are to the 
Tetralogy. He had just the right nature, simplicity 
and subtlety mingled, leanings intellectual and 
emotional, something a little religious in his sadness, 
a youthfulness whose breath is joy ; he had all these. 
He was no more mistaken here than elsewhere 
in the choice of his subject ; however, in 1895 it was 
still very difficult for a French composer to forget not 
so much Wagner's direct influence as in certain 
measure a sort of Wagnerism suggested by the 
scenery, the costumes, theperiod. It is an unimportant 
fact of this kind that has jeopardised Chabrier’s 
originality in ‘Gwendoline.’ Claude Debussy in 
‘Pelleas and Melisande’ has been the first to bring to 
life again the spirit of the French Middle Ages, and 
free it from all German influences. Had Chausson 
lived, ‘ Le Roi Artus ’ would probably have been altered 
mM many a detail. Perhaps he would have found 
in ‘Pelleas’ (which appeared three years later, and 
after his death) new suggestions and encouragement 
and help to free himself from Wagner’s domination, 
under which all the symphonists of that period— 
Vincent d’Indy as well as Chabrier and Alberic 
Magnard—laboured. 


When one penetrates deeply, as I have done re- 
peatedly, not only into Chausson’s works but into 
tis manner of thinking, into the channels which his 
itterests took, the tendencies of his emotions, one 
feels still more the sadness of the early death of one 

whom so glorious a career seemed in store. 


Viewing it as a whole we must look upon his life- 
vork as incomplete. There are those who die young, 
like Mozart or Chopin, and who are already in 
Possession of the whole of their art and of their means 
expression, whose death seems only to have limited 
thenumber of their works and not their quality, but 


who die before the zenith of their development has 
been reached. 4 

Though Chausson’s work, because of his cruel death, 
resembles one of those noble monuments that have 
remained unfinished or have been ravaged by the 
hand of time, one still finds amongst the broken pillars, 
the shattered pediments, beautiful figures carved by a 
strong and sensitive hand, that will preserve for ever in 
the emotions of men the echo of the heart that gave to 
the matter out of which they are wrought living and 
lasting shape. 





Occasional Wotes. 


Mr. Herbert Walton’s recital at 
Glasgow Cathedral on September24 
consisted of a plebiscite programme, 
chosen from a list of forty-eight 
works played at preceding recitals. 
The favoured items were Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le Rouet 
d’Omphale’ (194 votes); Hollins’s ‘Evening rest’ 
(233); , Lemmens’s ‘The Storm’ (301); Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony (310); ‘The Ride of the 
Valkyries’ (215); Nesbitt’s ‘Hebridean Sketches’ 
(236); and the ‘Tannhaduser’ Overture (307). It is 
interesting and instructive to note the kind of organ 
music that apparently does not attract Glaswegians. A 
glance at the summary shows some surprising results. 
Who would have expected Harwood’s fine and popular 
Sonata in C sharp minor to receive only nineteen 
votes? The familiar Toccata in G of Dubois is only 
two votes better off. Other works that are usually 
regarded as attractive, but which fared badly, are 
Bach’s Toccata in F (38), Rheinberger’s Sonata in 
F sharp (43), and Gigout’s Scherzo and Grand Cheeur 
Dialogué (33). Glasgow’s taste makes a better show 
in regard to Liszt’s ‘ Evocation’ (107), the Largo from 
the ‘New World’ Symphony (181), Parry’s Prelude 
on ‘Hanover’ (92), and Arnold Smith’s fine Idyll, 
‘The sea’ (82). On the whole, however, it cannot be 
said that Mr. Walton’s admirable missionary work 
has so far met with anything like the success it deserves. 


PLEBS 
AND THE 
ORGAN RECITAL. 


The end of the series calls for a 
few words. In our last issue we gave 
extracts from a newspaper discus- 
sion of the programmes. The criticisms contained 
therein would have been amply justified in normal 
times: in the fifth year of the War they are surely 
captious. The difficulties surrounding such an enter- 
prise at the present time are—or should be—so obvious 
to the musical public as to need no pointing out. 
What does need emphasising is the fact that a series 
of sixty orchestral concerts has been given to large 
and appreciative audiences. The programmes have 
included sixty-six overtures, twenty-seven symphonies, 
forty-eight concertos, thirteen novelties, and fifty-four 
works by British composers. In view of the fact that 
the audiences have included a considerable percentage 
of oversea soldiers and others to whom orchestral 
concerts were a new experience, the insistence on 
certain familiar features was thoroughly justified. We 
may be sure that the management will not be blind to 
the need for consideration as to how far the post-War 
‘ Promenades’ may well vary from their predecessors. 
At this juncture the attitude of musicians should be 
less critical and much more grateful to all concerned 
in the successful carrying through of what has been, 


THE ‘ PROMS.’ 





are others like Ernest Chausson or Albeniz, 








in the circumstances, a remarkable enterprise. 
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According to the Daily News, a 
German musician has just returned 
to the Fatherland after three years 
in Russia, and given a Berlin news- 
paper some account of Bolshevism 
im relation to the Arts. It appears that music and the 
drama are particularly flourishing, concert-halls and 
theatres being packed in spite of the increased prices 
of admission. The expensive seats are occupied by 
soldiers and working men; their former occupants 
now literally take a back seat. The returned German 
tells two stories illustrative of the topsy-turvey 
condition of things in Russia. In response to an 
agitation for a war bonus the Government gave the 
Moscow Conservatoire (now known as ‘The People’s 
Palace of Music’) the handsome dole of £20,000, 
stipulating that it should be divided equally among 
the staff. The stipulation was faithfully carried out, 
so that the charwomen and the director received the 
same amount ! 


BOLSHEVISTS 
AND 
MUSIC. 


The second story shows us a neat method of 
exposing the fallacy of equal payment for everybody. 
At a State Theatre where this system had been started 
the leading tenor was missing one evening until a few 
minutes before the curtain was due to rise. He was 
discovered on the stairs selling programmes. To the 
distracted manager's threats and appeals he replied 
that as singing and programme-selling were paid for 
at the same rate, he preferred the easier job of the 
two. As for his part in the opera, why not get a 
programme-seller to take it up? The equal payment 
scheme ended then and there. 


Dr. Grattan Flood writes : ‘“ The 


.“CLOG AN O1R.’ Clog an Oir” (Bell of Gold or 
Golden Bell) has a_ venerable 
history as a bell-shrine. It can be traced back 


to O’Cahan, the last lay-Abbot of Scattery Island, 
who died in 1580, and in whose family it remained 


until 1730, when it passed, by marriage, to Robert 
Keane. It was exhibited before the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, in 1826. The last occasion 


on which it was lent was in 1834, when the then 
owner allowed it to be exhibited after Mass in the 
Catholic Church of Kilrush, County Clare, for the 
purpose of having the parishioners sworn on it in 
regard to the robbery of £20 in notes from a local 
farmer. On the Saturday night previous to the 
exhibition of the Clog an Oir the bundle of notes, 
imtact, was dramatically given back to the farmer. 
This is the authentic story as told by Father John 
Kenny, the then Parish Priest.’ 


Church and Organ Music. 


Mr. G. Thalben Ball has just commenced a series of organ 
recitals at St. Michael’s, Cornhill. The recitals take place 
on Mondays at one o’clock, and will be given weekly until 
December 16. The book of programmes may be obtained 
on application at the church. The music selected covers a 
wide range, and is generally excellent. We are glad to see 
that English organ music is well represented. An English 
programme will be given on November 4, when the scheme 
will include Parry's Fantasia and Fugue in G, Harold 
Darke’s Rhapsody, Ireland’s Elegiac Romance, and 
Wolstenholme's Festival Toccata. Admirable vocal and 
other relief is provided throughout the series. 





ee 

It is proposed to hold a series of monthly musical servic. 
at the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct. The first of they 
which met with great success, was held on Saturday af, 
noon, September 7. The vocalists included Miss Ming 
Searle, Mr. Ivor Foster, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Ey 
Wheeler. The solo violinist was Miss Marie Hall (acco, 
panied by Mr. F. B. Kiddle). The second conce 
was held on Saturday, October 5, at 3 p.m., when 
vocalists included Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Lucy Natta 
Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Robert Radford. Mr. Yo 
Bowen was the pianist, and the accompaniments were in th 
hands of Mr. Allan Brown, who also contributed orge: 
solos. 

At a meeting held recently the masters of a fe 
representative Choir Schools agreed that ‘In view of th 
urgent educational questions of the present time, a Cho 
Schools Association at once be formed.’ The object oft 
Association is to hold periodical meetings for the discussig 
of educational subjects and other matters connected with tk 
curriculum and life of cathedral and other choir schok 
The next meeting of the Association will be held at & 
Abbey School, Westminster, on January 7, 1919. A 
masters of choir schools are eligible for membership, and x 
asked to communicate with either of the hon. -secretaries, th 
Rev. R. H. Couchman, Choir House, Dean’s Com 
E.C.-4, and the Rev. W. E. Morgan, the Abbey Scho 
Westminster, S.W.-1. 

Recent programmes of Mr. Maughan Barnett’s om 
recitals at the Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z., show, s 
usual, excellent material drawn from a wide field. Amory 
the more important works played have been Guilmant: 
first Sonata, Wolstenholme’s Sonata in the style of Handed, 
Elgar’s Sonata, and movements by Arne, Vierne, Wida 
Debussy, S. S. Wesley, and Sibelius. The transcription ls 
is of exceptional interest, and includes numbers for carillox 
and organ. 

The committee of the Summer School of Church Max 
will hold a Conference on January 14, 15, and 16, ¢ 
St. Paul’s Chapter House. The order of the day will & 
Holy Communion sung at 12 noon; I p.m., lunch; 24 
to 4 p.m., Conference ; 5 p.m., Evensong ; 5.30 to 7.30pm 
Conference. The basis of the discussions will be the sectic 
on Church Music in the recently issued Report of the Ard 
bishops’ Committee on Worship. Well-known char 
musicians have promised to take part. 

In connection with the Harvest Festival services held# 
the Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham, on September 2 
*The Lord is King’ (Rarnby) and ‘ Hear my Praye 
(Mendelssohn) were given by the choir, under the directie 
of Mr. E. M. Barber. Driver C. E. Blyton Dobson wi 
the organist. 

A new organ, built by Hook & Hastings, of Boston, w 
recently dedicated at Rutherford Baptist Church, Bost, 
U.S.A. The opening recital was given by Mr. F. i 
Mather, whose programme included Bach’s ‘St. Ann 
Fugue, Guilmant’s *March on a Theme of Handel 
Smart’s March in D, and Merkel’s Fantasia in D minor. 

The congregation of St. Cyprian’s, Brockley, bur 
presented a solid silver Georgian tea service, and th 
choir-boys a handsomely-bound ‘ A. & M.’ hymn-book, ! 
Dr. C. H. Merrill as ‘a token of esteem and affection, a 
in recognition of his eighteen and a-half years’ service ® 
organist and choirmaster,’ on his departure to take § 
similar duties at the Parish Church, Ashford, Kent. 

Mr. Martin Shaw has been invited by the Rev. H. Holie 
vicar of Whitstable, to organize the music at the Pans 
Church, Whitstable, on the lines adopted at St. Marys 
Primrose Hill. Mr. Shaw has accepted the propos 
This does not mean, however, that he is relinquishing bs 
duties at St. Mary’s, where he will still continue! 
direct the music. 

The second of a series of three hymn-services will ta 
place at Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, on November 
at 6.30. The Rev. J. L. Bennett will give a short lectut 
Examples of old and new hymns will be sung, accom 
by organ and brass. 

To the growing list of youthful organists is to be adde! 
Master A. C. Browne, aged fifteen, who has just beet 
appointed assistant-organist at Holy Trinity Chard: 
Beckenham. 
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ORGAN RECITALS. R 
Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster (five eviews. 
recitals) —Concerto No. 2, Handel; Overture, ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ ; Choral Song and Fugue, Wesley ;| Repairing the Pianoforte. (Musical Opinion Office, 


Grand Cheeur alla Handel, Gus/mant; Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, and Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Back; Serenade, Pierne; Suite Gothique, Boél/mann ; 
Caprice Hércique, Bonnet. 


Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Medita- 
tion in F sharp minor, Gu7/mant; Sonata in C, Rheinberger; 
Benediction Nuptiale, Sazn¢-Saéns; Homage March, 
Wagner. 


Mr. W. C. Williams, St. Mary’s, Tenby—Sonata No. 5, 
Guilmant ; Larghetto in E flat, Xea ; Reverie, El/ingford; 
‘The Storm,’ Lemmens. 


Mr. Herbert Westerby, Christ Church, Erith—Allegro 
Marziale, est; Barcarolle, Lemare; ‘The Storm,’ 
Lemmens. 


Mr. Norman F. Demuth, St. Margaret’s, Uxbridge— 
Fantasia, Boély ; Cantilene, J/ai/ly; Reverie dramatique, 
Vodorinsky ; Postlude, Demuth. 


Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Sonata No. 1, Alendelssohn; Evening Song, Bairstow ; 
Toccata in D minor, /V. G. Wood. 


Mr. F. Gostelow. Luton Parish Church—Fantasia in E flat, 
Faulkes; March in E flat, Léfebure-Wély ; Rhapsodie 
No. 2, Quef; Finale from Sonata No. 1, Gui/mant. 


Driver C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(three recitals)}—Concert Fantasia, S/ewart ; Prayer and 
Cradle Song, Gui/mant ; Theme with Variations, Fau/kes ; 
Sonata in G, Ales ; Siciliano, Haigh ; Triumphal March, 
Grieg ; Allegro from Sonata No. 1, Harwood. 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (five recitals)— 
‘Panis Angelicus,’ “ranck ; Three Impromptus, Co/eridge- 
Taylor ; Allegretto in E, Zyon; Basso ostinato, Arensky ; 
Choral Song and Fugue, /Ves/ey ; Offertoire in D, Batiste ; 
Choral with Variations, Festive March, and Air with 
Variations and Fugato, Smart ; Cantiléne in A flat and 
Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme. 


Corporal Leonard Brown, Central Mission, Nottingham 


(two recitals)—Grand Chceur, /faz/kes; Pastorale, 
Guilmant ; Fantaisie Symphonique, Gostelow; Festival 
March on ‘St. George,’ Fletcher ; Salut d’Amour, 
Elgar. 


Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary Abchurch—Requiem .Eternam, 
Harwood ; Gothic March, Salome ; Pastorale, Driffield. 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury (three recitals)\—Concerto in 
Gminor, Camzdge ; Serenade, Cuthbert Nunn ; Postlude, 
F. E. Gladstone; Animato, Ferrari; Canzone, 
Wolstenholme; Marcia Popolare, /re/and. 


Mr. William Faulkes, St. George’s, Everton — Allegro 
Cantabile and Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Widor ; Theme 
and Variations, Gzui/mant; Cantiléne, Wolstenholme. 
St. Anne’s, Stanley—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach ; Scherzo Symphonique, Zemmens ; Rhapsody on 
old French carols, Fau/kes ; Toccata, Gigout ; March in 
F sharp, Widor. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Basil S. Maine (late organ scholar of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge) has been appointed assistant-organist of 
Durham Cathedral. 


Mr. Edmund Miller, organist and choirmaster, St. Judes’, 
Southwark. 


Miss Louisa A. Williams, 
Crickhowell, South Wales. 


—— 


Mr. Edwin Stephenson has commenced a series of recitals 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on Saturdays at 2.30. The 
Programmes will include a good selection of English works, 

some interesting and unhackneyed examples of the 
modern French School. 


organist and _ choirmaster, 


35, Shoe Lane, E.C. 4.] 

This anonymously-written booklet should be welcomed 
by professional tuners who are generally forced by the 
exigencies of their work to be able to effect at least slight, 
but indispensable, repairs upon the instruments of all sorts 
and kinds they tune. Amateurs possessing tools and 
mechanical skill will also find the book a useful one. The 
author, who evidently knows his subject thoroughly and 
who writes very cleverly, gives ample directions for dealing 
with the numerous illnesses to which pianofortes are subject. 
There are also chapters upon regulating, tuning, polishing, 
case-repairing, &c. 
By Louis Vierne. 


Fourth Symphony for Organ. Op. 32. 


[Schirmer. } 


Although not as a whole so fine as the second and third 
of Vierne’s Symphonies, this work contains some very 
fine music. There are five movements—Prelude, Allegro 
Risoluto, Menuet, Romance, and Final. Of these, we find 
the Prelude and the Romance the least satisfactory. The 
former is rather too continuously chromatic, and the latter is 
spoilt by some very harsh auxiliary notes. The Allegro 
Risolutd is a splendidly vigorous affair, and the Menuet 
piquant and uncommon. The finest movement, however, 
is the last, a kind of glorified jig, in which daring 
harmony, skilful counterpoint, and high spirits combine to 
produce an unqualified success. The Symphony is difficult, 
but less so than Nos, 2 and 3, we think. 


Form or Design of the Pianoporte pieces in the Senior 
Division of the Local Examinations of the Trinity College 
of Music. By Charles Vincent. 

[Winthrop Rogers. ] 
A booklet of thirty-five pages giving concise and helpful 
analyses of the forty-eight pieces in the syllabus. 

Valse Arabesque. For pianoforte solo. By Percy E. 
Fletcher. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 
Mr. Fletcher here gives us an admirable example of salon- 
music, only moderately difficult, and excellent for solo or 
teaching purposes. 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

ERNEST Bristow FArRAR, killed in action on 
September 18, 1918. The elder son of the Rev. C. W. 
Farrar, Vicar of Micklefield, near Leeds, he was born at 
Blackheath in 1885. His parents soon after removed to 
Yorkshire, and he received his early education at Leeds 
Grammar School. He studied with Mr. Bernard Johnson, 
and in 1905 won an open scholarship for composition at 
the Royal College of Music. Here he was a pupil of Sir 
Charles Stanford for composition, and of Sir Walter Parratt 
for organ. He was awarded the Arthur Sullivan Prize for 
composition in 1906, and was elected Grove Scholar in 
1907. On leaving the College he was for a short time 
organist of the English Church at Dresden. He was 
appointed to St. Hilda’s, South Shields, in 1910, and in 
1912 became organist of Christ Church, Harrogate. In his 
songs, orchestral, pianoforte and organ pieces he displayed 
creative gifts of a high order. His setting of ‘ The Blessed 
Damozel,’ written while still a student at the Royal College 
of Music was, considering his youth, remarkably successful in 
conveying the mystical atmosphere of Rossetti’s poem. His 
last completed work was a set of Choral Preludes for organ 
written a few weeks before his death. He wasa musician 
of the highest ideals, and was devoted to the art he served 
so faithfully. His many friends and admirers sincerely mourn 











his loss. 
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CHARLES JOSEPH FROsT, on Sunday, October 13. He 
was born at Westbury-on-Trym, near Clifton, on June 20, 
1848, and studied under his father (organist at Tewkesbury), 
George Cooper, Steggall, and Goss. After holding various 
posts as organist and choirmaster, he was appointed in 1884 
to St. Peter’s, Brockley. Here he remained until the end, 
which came suddenly, within a few hours of his conducting a 
performance of ‘The Creation.’ He was a fairly prolific 
composer, chiefly in the direction of church and organ music. 
He graduated Mus. Bac., Cambridge, 1876, and Mus. Doc., 
1882. A man of many activities, he will be widely missed. 

KATE ELEANOR, the wife of Mr. Ernest Newman. The 
sympathy of our readers will, we are sure, go out to one whose 
able contributions have so often been an important feature 
of this journal. 








Letters to the Editor. 


BRISTOL CITY LIBRARY AND THE 
PEARSALL MANUSCRIPTS. 


S1r,— Your reference to the recent gift to the Bristol City 
Library of the Pearsall manuscripts and genealogies started 
by R. L. Pearsall and continued by his daughter, Mrs. Hughes, 
‘with the help of Dr. Verdon,’ is news to me, as regards the 
last statement, as although I met him several times at Mrs. 
Hughes’s house, I should not say that he contributed in the 
ordinary meaning of the word to the compilation upon which 
I worked off and on with Mrs. Hughes for forty years. 

I am exceedingly glad that Mr. Hunt suggested to the 
brother of the late Dr. Verdon that the manuscripts should 
be deposited in the care of the Bristol Library ; but at the 
same time it bas seriously interfered with the work I am at 
present engaged on, viz., ‘The History of the Pearsall 
Family,’ about to be published in America.—Yours, Xc., 

ROBERT PEARSALI 
(Member of the London Survey Committee ; 
Assist. Architect L.C.C, (retired)). 
34, Queen’s Road, Teddington, Middlesex, 
September 25, 1918. 





MR. CLUTSAM’S ARTICLES ON ‘ PRINCIPLES 
OF MODERN COMPOSITION.’ 


Str,—Having read Mr. Clutsam’s thoughtful series of 
articles in your columns with close consideration, I would 
desire to call attention to only one point. He has formulated 
a very broad and bold system of chord-classification, and 
has entitled it ‘Principles of Modern Composition.’ So 
have many other theorists in the past—according to their 
lights. The Musical Times in September and October, 
1910, described several of these elaborate treatises on the 
A B C of music, and pointed out that all their contents 
had not the remotest bearing upon composition. It even 
reproduced the frontispiece of one, illustrating the popular 
idea of the act of music-production. But all Mr. Clutsam’s 
patient industry must pale before a work reviewed by the 
late Dr. Prout in the Monthly Musical Record for June and 
July, 1895. I have seen this volume, which is about the 
size of the full score of ‘Tristan.’ It contains, engraved in 
music-type, several thousands of examples of combinations 
of notes, all the permutations of I, 2, 3... 12 notes, in 
fact, taken 2, 3, 4. . . # together, without any reference to 
whether they are possible or desirable. But cui dono ? 
M. Anatole Loquin’s treatise—and, I fear, Mr. Clutsam’s 
much milder classification—leaves the art of composition just 
where it was before. No cartload of chords such as those 
who call themselves ‘moderns’ keep dumping before an 
uninterested public has a particle of the interest evoked by 
Elgar’s glorious ‘Carillon,’ or even Beethoven’s despised 
Symphonies. To clean up one’s mental workshop, and put 
all the contents in labelled boxes, is an excellent preliminary 
to creating a masterpiece ; but it has nothing whatever to do 
with composing musical works— masterpieces or otherwise.— 


I am, Sir, Yours truly, F. Conom 


THE SMALL ORCHESTRA. 


S1r,—Amongst the many interesting and_ illuminati 
articles in your September issue, one which attracted », 
attention particularly was M. Jean-Aubry’s ‘A Plea for t} 
small Orchestra.’ This admirable article expressed mp 
clearly the views I have long held, and which I am sure » 
held by a very large number of earnest musicians throughoy| 
the whole music-loving world. Undoubtedly the War hx 
been of great—though perhaps indirect—benefit to mo 
and musicians : it has shattered many false idols, brought, 
to a greater sense of self-reliance, and caused us—chieh 
involuntarily—to revert to simplicity in place of much of og 
old, blundering complexity. Even if we desired to do » 
we could not, in view of the urgent necessity for work » 
other and, temporarily, more necessary spheres of activity 
maintain the gigantic orchestras and choral organizatioy 
which we were accustomed to before the War ; and as; 
result we have had to adopt simpler means—at fry 
perfunctorily, but now appreciatively. It has perhaps take 
us a long time to accustom ourselves to the absence of th 
colossal orchestras of ‘Tod und Verklarung’ and ‘ Elektr’ 
but having eventually done so, we have begun to realise the 
power (sometimes degenerating into mere noise!) is m 
necessarily a sine gua non for beauty and art—that it is si 
possible to express an infinite variety of emotions with 
orchestra of the Mozart and Beethoven calibre, and tht 
such ‘extras’ as the celesta and the vast army of wood-wini 
(such as that so frequently employed by Richard Straus 
are, after all, only superficialities. 
































































Most people, I should imagine, will agree that all th 
blarings and hootings of the super-orchestras of the Mable 
variety have never—in spite of the immensity of the orchestn 
required to render them, and the amazing complexity of th 
scoring employed—produced more impressive effects thu 
those produced with the beautifully-balanced orchestras ¢ 
Beethoven. There is infinitely more ‘ thrill,’ to my mind,i 
that passage from the Scherzo of Beethoven’s C mina 
Symphony, where a low C is sustained for several ban 
accompanied solely by the mysterious tappings of tk 
timpani, than in any passage from Strauss’s ‘Tod wi 
Verklarung '—and what a contrast in means these two work 
present ! 


Another aspect of the matter is this : that because of th 
very enormity of the orchestras required to render certas 
modern works, much of the inner beauty of the music is lat 
on ninety-nine out of a hundred listeners. With the simpk 
orchestras of Mozart and Beethoven, every little ‘ inne 
melody’ speaks out, unobtrusively yet unmistakably ; ead 
instrument has more individuality than with the gigantt 
orchestras in vogue in 1913. With a small orchestra litt 
or no mental strain is imposed on the listener, and all th 
finer shades of expression are able to be heard. I fancy thi 
one of the reasons for the failure of many orchestral works 
was because composers—especially ‘’prentice hands ’—wer 
wont to imagine that hugeness spelt greatness. 

Now, however, that we have been compelled to reduc 
our resources, let us learn the lesson that our so doing teaches 
us: that to be great does not necessarily require a vast army 
of instrumentalists, but that the greatest is he who a@ 
produce great music by the simplest means.—Yours, &c., 


A. F. MILNER (A.2.C.M., A.R.CO, 
Lance-Corpforal). 


B.E.F., September 26, 1918. 


*C. W. K.’ and other provincial correspondents wmit 
recounting the difficulties they experience in obtaining th 
music alluded to in some of our recent articles. Th 
difficulty is mostly in connection with foreign publications, 
of which local music-sellers are (not unnaturally) ignorant. 
Our correspondents suggest that, in future articles dealing 
with modern music, we should give the price and th 
publisher’s address. We regret that we do not see our WaJ 
to making an innovation which might easily be misunderstood 
or might lead to abuse. The problem will be solved © 
some extent if readers will remember that modern foregt 
ublications can invariably be obtained through Mess 





13, Albion Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 6, 
October 4, 1913. 


Novello. 
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RESONANCE. 


$1r,—There is no end to the apparent phenomena which 
a nm minus even an elementary knowledge of acoustics 
may notice with regard to vocal experiments. Mr. Robertson’s 
jetter of last month betrays such a knowledge. Does not 
the sound heard in the nose depend on the capacity of that 
chamber, and does not its causation depend on the pitch of 
the intrinsic note? Some may try fer a long time unsuccess- 
fally until they hit on this particular note. These notes are 
heard because of their contiguity to the middle ear vid the 
estachian tube, but cannot possibly be heard or deemed of 
any value outside of the head. 

Nasal resonance reminds one of the schoolboy’s definition 
ofsalt. Hesaid, ‘It is the thing that gives the porridge the 
fanny taste when you forget to put it in.’ So does dropping 
the palate partly or wholly, completely alter the quality of 
the voice, not by added resonance but by the cancellation 
of the enriching overtones and by absorption against the soft 

e. Had the sinuses been denied to non-speaking animals, 
one might have concluded that they were intended to reinforce 
certain tones and not to heat and moisten the ingoing breath- 
stream—their primary purpose. The capacity of the nose is 
an invariable quantity, and could only reinforce one or two 
notes. One only needs to hear some of the American music 
hall artists to be done with nasal resonance for ever. Several 
scientific voice-trainers have closed the nose at the choane 
uid filled it up with milk, and found that it made no difference 
whatever in the brilliancy of the notes. Many real singers 
have been wrecked on the rocks of nasal resonance. 

By training on scientific lines one can find the resonator 
for every note and every vowel : result, full round tone with 
less effort ; a s¢ne gud non, the diapason quality from which 
allother tones are possible. Madame Larkcom said recently 
that some trainers trained for a small tone, some for sweet 
tone, some for big tone ; but can a small-tone singer sing a big 
tone? No; but the person who has trained his or her diapason 
quality can produce the others at will. Should it not be our 
um to train the voice correctly at first, and let the small 
wice and the sweet voice be added unto us? At choral 
festivals and eisteddfodau we hear the ‘ pretty pretty’ exotic 
quality all the time, never the diapason quality, reminding 
one of a recital on a grand organ where the performer is 
limited to the swell. 

I cannot understand why some adjudicators favour the 
sill small voice. Is the boy voice or toy voice their 
standard? One. is tempted to think so. At a recent 
festival I heard a choir very ably summed up in a few 
words—‘ Dainty they may be, but grand they can never be.’ 
If adjudicators were placed at the rear of the hall, their 
conceptions of choirs would be quite different. The delicate 
oertones of the small-tone choir are spent before reaching 
the rear, and the result there is decidedly disappointing. 

Yours, &c., 
Davip Houston. 

14, Lyndhurst Gardens, Glasgow, 

October 15, 1918. 


THE Y.M.C.A. MUSICIANS’ APPEAL. 


Sirn,—I was delighted to see in your September issue 
copies of some of Mr. E. L. Bainton’s capital programmes 
given in Holland. I think you would wish to make it known 
that Mr. Bainton’s work in Holland is being done under the 
Y.M.C.A., for which he has lately been appointed Chief 
Musical Organizer for that country. Asthe A/usical Times in 
common with the other musical papers of the country inserts 
tegular appeals for contributions to the Musicians’ Fund cf 
the Y.M.C.A., I think it will interest your readers to know 
that the splendid success of this fund has stimulated the 
Y.M.C.A. to a great deal of expenditure beyond what the 
fund itself can meet, and the provision of skilled musicians as 
Music Organizers in the various fields of war is one of the 
ways in which the Y.M.C.A. is now serving the soldier. 
larger funds and more recruits are needed. —Yours faithfully, 


Percy A. SCHOLES 
(Organising Secretary, Music Section, Y.M.C.A.) 
Universities House, 
25, Bloomsbury Square, W.C..-1. 





SIR HENRY R. BISHOP. 


S1r,—By request I am writing a ‘ Life of Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop,’ and in order to make this biography of the famous 
English composer as complete as possible I venture to appeal, 
with your kind permission, to readers of the Musical Times 
for letters written by this musician or by his two wives, both 
distinguished singers, or any interesting data. There is stilla 
good amount of material in private collections in this country, 
though Americans, long ago recognising his worth, have 
bought many precious relics, including the original manuscript 
of ‘Home, sweet home,’ and one of his diaries! Hence this 
request. No biography has yet been published, but there is 
a very accurate life of him in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ written by Mr. Barclay Squire ; and there was 
an illuminating account of his works in the January number 
of the American Musical Quarterly, from the pen of 
Mr. Frederic Corder.—Your obedient servant, 

RICHARD NORTHCOTT. 

Barton Close, Clifton Road, Southbourne. 


FAVERSHAM CHURCH. 


S1r,—I thank ‘ Antiquary’ for his letter in your October 
issue, If he could kindly furnish me with documentary 
evidence in support of his statement that the Boy Bishop 
never celebrated Mass, I should be very grateful. 

In the Church Times of December 24, 1914, appeared an 
article headed ‘Santa Klaus.’ In it the writer quotes the 
Proclamation of Henry VIII., which suppressed the 
observances of St. Nicholas’s and Childermas Days, and 
which he says is based upon the ground that ‘ children be 
strangely decked and apparelled to counterfeit Priests, 
Bishops, and women . and boys do sing Mass and 
preach in the pulpit with such other unfitting and inconvenient 
usages,’ &c. 

I have not verified this quotation with the original Deed, 
but there seems no reason to doubt its authenticity. 

I take it that whether the term ‘celebrate’ or ‘ sing’ Mass 
be used matters little ; the inference to be drawn is that the 
Boy Bishop took the principal part, or, as we should say, 
officiated. —Yours faithfully, C. H. D. 


recent letter from 


The following extract from a 
will we believe 


Mr. E. L. Bainton, interned in Holland, 
be of interest to many: 

‘I have been engaged by the Amsterdam Mengelberg 
Orchestra to conduct two concerts of British music— 
one at Amsterdam and the other at The Hague. It is 
the first time they will have had an English conductor. 
Elgar was to have come in 1914, but the War upset the 
arrangement. The Patron’s Fund, through the late 
Sir Hubert Parry, has promised to send the music 
necessary, so we hope for fine performances. Elgar, 
Bantock, Delius, Vaughan-Williams, Balfour-Gardiner, 
&c., will be represented. Nothing is known here of 
British music, though they do everything else: 
German, French, Russian, and Italian. It ought to 
do good by paving the way to a clearer understanding 
of British art. The concerts take place the first week 
in December.’ 


GLOUCESTER’S MUSICAL RECORD. 

Dr. A. Herbert Brewer, in a letter to the Odserver of 
October 14, says: ‘I have read with great interest 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s article on ‘‘The Resurrection of 
Triennial Festivals” in last Sunday’s issue. I am glad 
to see that he approves of the continuation of the 
Three Choirs Festivals after the War, but I do not quite 
see eye-to-eye with him in his statement that these towns 
have ‘‘ no music worth speaking of in ordinary times.” He 
mentions that one of the immediate needs is for orchestral 
music. Perhaps he is unaware that Gloucester possesses an 
Orchestral Society (in pre-War time numbering a hundred 
and fifty members) which, in spite of the War, has continued 
to flourish, and has performed recently, among other works, 
the following Symphonies: Nos. 1 and 4 by Beethoven, the 
E minor and F minor by Tchaikovsky, the D major by 
Brahms, and the “Unfinished” by Schubert. The 
appreciation of such music is proved by the fact that at the 
last concert numbers of music-lovers failed to obtain 
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admission. In addition to this organization there exists a It is better to be seated on a revolving music-stool ; thy 
Choral Society which is the backbone of the Festival Chorus, | saves irritation and fatigue, and makes it possible to gay 
and which has performed, in conjunction with the Orchestral | with certainty the amount of revolution of the body. 
Society, such works as the Requiems of Verdi and] Next, it is not necessary on a modern pedal-board, wij 
Brahms, Dvordk’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” Brahms’s ‘‘Song of | smooth-surfaced keys and light touch, to wear boots or shog: . 
Destiny,” Parry’s ‘‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,” Elgar’s ‘‘ King | it is better to play in stocking-feet. At first you will \j Isai 
Olaf” and ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,” &c. Nor is the art | afraid of stubbing your toes, but this will not happen ; ayJ 
of madrigalian singing lost sight of, for this Society always | in a week it will seem as clumsy to wear boots on your fee Le 
endeavours to include, in at least one of its concerts during | as to wear hedging-gloves on your hands. The absence gj 
the season, the best specimens of this type of composition. | boot-heels makes it necessary to set the stool an inch lower- 
This finer form of part-singing also receives generous | that is all. 

appreciation and support at the concerts given by the} The shape of the keys is another point in the matenj 
Gloucester Orpheus Society, a male-voice choir consisting | equipment. Among recent attempts at improvement, a fell gpgano 
of some seventy members. Apart from these Societies} organs have discs projecting outwards from the botte 
frequent organ-recitals are given in the Cathedral and|C sharp and the top E flat keys, on which the toe (as its 
Shire Hall, which attract large audiences. Is this a musical | called, really the ball underneath the root of the great te 


record not worth mentioning?’ falls more easily. A few have a raised step on the forwa 
-ae end of the two A flat keys, to obviate the difficulty caug 
ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIOUE. by the three short keys in succession ; and Nielsen sugges: Ato 


: . aS that all the short keys might be made long enough to use tk 
By J. E. BARKWORT = . ,|heelonthem. But chant peiets of design are not likely» 
There has recently been some discussion in the J/usica/ | pe generally adopted, and we will deal with the ordinn 
Times on Organ Pedal Technique. Now the remarkable | concave and radiating pedal-board. 
fact about pedal technique is that its principles have never} Now the distinguishing notes of modern pedalling are te TEXOR- 
been deeply considered nor systematically worked out like greatly extended use of the heel, and, partly as a consequene 
those of pianoforte touch or violin fingering. One of our | the Jess frequent crossing of the feet, which in rapid passags 
foremost teachers confessed to me that he had acquired his] j, to be avoided as much as possible, and should not oc 
pedalling haphazard in boyhood, and had no system to} oftener than the crossing of one finger over another. Toei 
teach; and he spoke the simple truth. The various! and heeling a number of notes with one foot used to 5 Bass. 
instruction Looks give pedal exercises and scales, with the | condemned as leading to involuntary phrasing, and deprecazif 
footing marked empirically and on no system. Even the | as q bad trick acquired by the player who wished to keept 
design of the pedals is not uniform ; about twenty years ago | other foot always on the swell pedal. Neither objection wi 
the Royal College of Organists adopted a new standard] stand. After a few days of elementary practice with the tox 
pedal-board, and the American Guild of Organists another. | the pupil should learn to play a true /ega¢o with toe and hee, 
Apparently these two bodies neither consulted each other nor practising the following exercise : , 
any eminent organists of France or Germany. The American 5 
and British pedal-boards are superficially alike, but there are | 3: Left foot 
many small points of difference, all, to my mind, in favour of 
the American pattern. And the bench, which is as 
important as the keys, has never been considered in the 
light of the real nature of the physical action involved. Yet 
modern organ actions admit of a great development in pedal 
playing. In many organs the touch is so light that a 
glissando is easy ; and there is no reason why pedal-playing | 4 
should be cumbrous, uncertain, or fatiguing. . 
When I was teaching in Baltimore, I worked out the] (@:- 
elements of a system by which my pupils quickly acquired 
rapid and certain execution; it was founded on a book by 
Nielsen, the Swedish organist,* who in turn derived his| 444 some exercises in thirds, of which I will give only « 
ideas from Lemmens. It remained incomplete, because I specimen : 
ceased to teach ; but a brief account of it may be of interest. | 6. Right. , 


OpgAN. 


f~e>:- 















While it is wrong to slide along the bench to reach the re) 
extreme keys, yet these cannot be reached without turning Aa f 
the body on a vertical axis. To prove this, play the ~ an Se 
eae passages : = — 
CC: — a - the point of which will appear later. a 
——=> os. = 2a ——————— Next consider this. The two toes and two heels togetht : 
ss a os © oe resemble a hand with four fingers, except that, unlike tf |v 
2 ce ~» eo four fingers, they can succeed each other in any order, a 
— a= < S s e o should learn to do so. Take the scale of E major and mat 
fe: — = = l groups of four notes. We shall find nearly every variety @ = 
eee : ] succession of the two toes and two heels : wae 
During the minim rest you have to turn the body ona . ee. A oO 

vertical axis. But since neither feet nor hands are touching NC. ib SOE _ — $4 —_—_— 
anything, you will find that you can only make this turn - 4 Segre: = = -—. =H 3-— 
an awkward jerky wriggle. If the bottom C were a semi- -— oe eo $1085) 
breve, and there were no rest, you would turn the body by o A Con 
pushing from the left foot resting on the C key; or if there Two toes, two heels. \ 
were still a rest, bat your hands were on manual keys, you 4 _A a ee eal : n 
would turn the body by pushing from them, though you might F oe gts a 5S )| ace 
be unaware of it. This turning of the body corresponds to N=" 3-#-: ee os meee ea Nome 
the shift in violin-playing ; and some means must be found for : oe fe) i Ss 
judging the amount of the turn with surety. But with an be — 
ordinary bench this amount depends on the extent of the Heels inside. + - 
friction between the surface of the bench and the clothes of ~<a — — |) 
the player; and this friction is variable, and causes physical a ae a a The ec 
irritation and discomfort. : Se 

The M 








* An English translation is published by Schirmer & Co, (Continued on page 512.) 
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(Continued ‘rom page 506.) Model for the scale of A : Com 
Two heels, two toes. 9. Left. ro. Right. is bis 
NC t - — ; - a): . os = —=—*-2 twofol 
—- = _ oH — fe: ar ee SS OS ee 
A EOE = —o— —— — =H ——>—— Lo = FE — -o—}ft-F—— “tf (1) 
Oo A Oo A 
Toes inside Ao And the resulting scale of A: 
3+ — as = een - A o A Oo ~~ (2) 
B RCE res: os? o—-!|=3> ; HEF ay Jas a | Je 
iii? met eee — = et ee ree eas = 
— eS See 
Three for R. (alternative: E with Left heel) o 4 ol lUA 
A A 
Zayt-fe —— =: The scale of E is similar. So are those of E flat ay 
C 3 i =. —F- -—s—: — B flat, except that in these scales the toe begins in the lé 
—— a —=— foot, and the heel in the right. 
A A flat is unique. Model : 
Three for Left (alternative : E with R. heel). 12. Left. 13. Right. Tf 
A ll eo 
Taka. * i twig — —— -—_s—_- —-— —p— 9 ——9—p | niien 
D CE a ae ee ee =<}-5-— j= |? et ot 
— a 2 oe a ee eo Tiage | 
: a Mp The scales of B, F sharp, and D flat are peculiar, owing tp po saat 
Same as the first the three short keys coming in succession : ry 
it? = 0 
E CATE = SF ™ . B a § AA A above, 
ee cs RSS won? Pease | a a 
—*$_#5 9 — eet —eL ee: = consid 
Leave F and A till the last. They involve the use of two ~—— bs ; = / ( es ieee moder: 
toes followed by two heels (or two heels by two toes)—a aie AO A progra 
difficult succession, but most useful. Work out a similar '5- A _—— A oe orches 
exercise in the key of A flat. eS — —— pg _——- ——p Jats 0 
When these can be played quickly with ease, proceed to Se" a: Sette eg: =| fall o 
scales. Rapid scales on the pedals seldom extend beyond ——--—#—*-@—#- > ee Y 9 =! 5 | stron 
an octave, and should be so practised. A A ° A I ar 
Take exercises Nos. 5 and 6, and interlace them. You get 6 A = directe 
the scale of D: -” A tS ee A ane 
8 A ibs eee —T oe = 
. .@) ° — 5 + -P—*-@—_©.— = . Sr °1-& 
a: Se. Pw Fe — Bip Pe ert eee Se eS have bh 
CL Soe a—| ee a 
” ; _ —. Sn eee — I will not now take up space by working out the minor fall or 


scales ; perhaps a later rtunity will be found for dealing illing- 
Each foot uses toe and heel alternately, and there is no shh thom, pr in whl the ait canihened above, the us and nc 
crossing of feet. Practice will soon enable you to play this of which is best explained in connection with broken chords. clarine 
scale presto. The pupil should, after practising each exercise with feet }™ | 

The scales of C, G, and F have the same model as D. alone, add a counterpoint for the left-hand, thus : aunts 











This assumes some intelligence in the pupil; but it is wise to do so. 


suaiatadenihihine out or 
‘A PLEA FOR THE SMALL ORCHESTRA’: A REPLY. A 
Under the title, ‘A Plea for the small Orchestra,’ in | say contra-bassi, if the score calls for them. In a particular “ 


the September Musical Times, M. G. Jean-Aubry, the work which may sound a little heavy, if the parts for four ot 
well-known French musical critic, makes out an apparently six instruments are not the same it stands to reason that the Conce: 
good case for the small orchestra, and still more apparently number of instruments cannot be reduced except, as I have fad m 
a very scathing indictment of what he terms the German before pointed out, the conductor himself is responsible, it the co 
narrowness of mind in the still further padding of the large which case he would, or should, re-write the parts for that itisdi 
orchestra. There is much in M. Jean-Aubry’s article particular instrument or instruments. Thave 
that is excellent ; on the other hand, there is much in it| Where I think M. Jean-Aubry travels a little wide of the }4, p 
that, although one cannot term it inaccurate, at the same mark is in not correctly focussing the great difference betwee? f trches 
time would convey an inaccurate idea of what is wanting | the pretty, though light, water-colour sketch and the massive twenty 
in modern small orchestration. When M. Jean-Aubry oil-painting. Take, for instance, the ‘Magic Flute shove 
definitely accuses Germany of objectionable ideas and narrow- | Overture. It would not detract from the beauty of the . 
mindedness in the conception of the orchestra, he is like unto string passages in this work if the strings were doubled and they ¢ 
the man who retaliates on the bystander instead of on the man_ redoubled and doubled again ; but I am prepared to admit iected 
who has struck him, for the simple reason that it is quite an | that in the case of a striking melody orchestrated in such # } ny. 
easy matter for the conductor to refrain from doubling the | way as to call for extreme delicacy—not only, say, 4 | enn 
instruments in an orchestra, especially as M. Jean-Aubry| bowing, but, what is more important still, phrasing— J abe 
points out that it is easier to find thirty instrumentalists than | then certainly the more instruments that handled tT hart 
eighty or a hundred. Of course, I take it for granted that | the more likely are we to lose the subtlety of the composers § tic, 
the writer of the article does not object to four, | intention. 
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Coming down to the bed-rock of M. Jean-Aubry’s object SOME FURTHER NOTES ON MANUAL 
= I think the real significance of the matter is 32-FT. STOPS, ETC. 
(1) That composers of the past, and the majority of By Artuur E. Teccin. 


present-day composers, think it beneath their! Ty, interesting examples of 32-ft. Manual stops are to be 
dignity to write expressly for the small orchestra. found in organs by the late Mr. Casson. His organ for the 
(2) That as a commercial proposition the small orchestra London Organ School has a 32-ft. Dolce (mid. C) on the 
of from nine to eighteen players is not an Great, and an organ in Cathcart House, S. Kensington, has 
attractive one to concert-arrangers. The class | 4 32-ft. Quintaton (to fiddle G) on the Great. Examples of 
of audience attracted by the small orchestra 32-ft. Manual stops are found on organs by Anneessens in 
usually pays an admission of Is. to 2s. to oon Middlesbrough Roman Catholic Cathedral, and St. Mary’s 
the kinema in addition to hearing the music ;| Church, Bradford. A printed note to the specification of 
yet it must be confessed that the bulk of the | the latter states, ‘ We are told that this organ, and that at 
finest players in this country are now engaged in | the Italian Church, Hatton Garden, London, are the only 
| instruments in Great Britain which contain an ‘‘open” 32-ft. 
stop on the Great Manual : those in the Leeds and Doncaster 
If a concert-hall was started with an orchestra of | Parish Churches have each a 32-ft. on the Great (most 
sixteen players, it would not in my opinion attract an exceptional ; but both are ‘‘stopped”).’ When the organ in 
audience which would make the venture a paying proposi- Queen's College, Oxford, was reconstructed by Messrs. 
tion. Yet, on the other hand, it is highly possible that a} Walker, in 1866, a Contra-Bourdon of 32-ft. tone was added 
lage proportion of any audience would actually prefer the | to the Great. The organist (the Rev. Dr. Haynes), when he 
masic of such an orchestra to the masses of sound and tone- | left Queen’s College, took with him the pipes of the 32-ft. and 
colouring they hear in the big orchestras. | many other pipes which had been his private property. A 
To return to the first of the two reasons mentioned | later rebuild by Walker provided space for a 32-ft. stop 
above, it must be admitted that the amount of music written | which was not then inserted. The specification of the organ 
for the small orchestra is regrettably small; and when one | in Trinity Church, Libau, gives two Manual 32-ft. stops— 
considers the large amount of music that is necessary for the | Geigen Principal on the Great, and Untersatz on the Choir. 
modern picture-house to maintain anything like a varied | This four-manual organ has 131 speaking stops, including 42 
programme, it will readily be seen that the librarians of these | on the Great and 35 on the Pedal. (Specification given by 
orchestras are reduced to the necessity of playing all | J. Wedgewood, December, 1900.) , 
sorts of music just as it comes, and simply taking from the To the list of 64-ft. Pedal stops must be added Clifton 





picture-house work. 


{fll orchestral sets the parts for which they have the | (Bristol), Victoria Rooms, a 64-ft. Gravissima by Hope-Jones. 
|} instrumentalists. 


The organ in Selby Abbey by Compton, which was totally 
destroyed by fire in 1906, had a 64-ft. Gravissima (acoustic). 
The 64-ft. stop at Worcester Cathedral is named ‘ Tonitru.’ 
But according to an extract from the American Christian 
Science (quoted in Musical Opinion, November, 1914), the 
lowest depth ever reached in organ tones must be that 
| obtained from the 128-ft. stop in an organ at Lowell, Mass., 
|U.S.A. The stop is named ‘ Tonus infra totissima,’ and is 
| described as ‘a mighty atmospheric throb of most awesome 
| majesty, which, while soft, is so persuasive as to ho!d its own 
against the mightiest crashes of the full organ. It is true, of 
| course, that these grave and remote tones have their place 
| only in slow and solemn music such as the recent reversion 
of the Gregorian encourages.’ Our plainsong enthusiasts 
will perhaps note this ! 

With regard to organs of five manuals it is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain from printed specifications how many 
actual keyboards certain organs really have, and in this 
connection it is a pity that a distinction is not made 
between the number of manuals (so called) and the number 
heard the * Unfinished ’ played by a band cf five, consisting of Pee yo = Swell, = + many cases a 

oli hae” Saal 3 organs’ of a similar character are played from one manual, 
safari, vila, larnet, cl, and bas 00 | «gs Choir and Sao, or Swell and Heh; bu in other ese 
eal see ‘ aS : _.w, | the organs played from one manual are quite distinct, as in 
ee ee, = - a. — the case of Hexham Abbey, where the Solo and Echo organs 
One | nad point I woull gh: Soha oy fondue are played on one manual although the Echo organ 
wticle, and it is that part in which he states that a small | '$,9U!te apart from —— — fom the -_ onaet, 
Orchestral Society would have no difficulty in finding works ole gel Pes a b aelg A aetna o> Teo 
to perform. He goes on to say that they would have the oe 7“; hans the an “ deains ’ i. the _ oe 
ee 7 _— the Symphonies of Haydn and of Mozart, teal Pe oes the woud pacer (keys played by the 
onli ee eee —— Jona hand as distinguished from the pedals) for the number of 
tisdifficult to sce what M. loam Aubry’s id mie : wh a * | organs—Great, Swell, &c. his nomenclature would more 
Ihave said before. h : — adi ie 3 he lo sh — clearly describe the capability of an organ, and would add to 
professional a ‘a ane a ad ooo om For probes the interest of students of organ-building. If this system 
orchestral “societies can eceasionally assemble ahunoan pe were adopted our list of five, or — manuals would be 
twenty good players to perform works such as those mentioned | ©!@"ged to include, amongst others, St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
dene * ey sae ore ae ae ees ae Edinburgh (4 claviers, 5 manuals); St. Michael’s, Chester 

e, but the small professional orchestras of seven to ten S. : ere a : se Is) ; I nodiam School of 
~ are content to leave Bach and Handel alone. This Music (2 cl wh ag 2 proc Bb wage = Pes House, South 

, ane Baws « , 8 on — a : \3 é S, < é a ; é a se, 
ma Simply because Bach and andel cannot be sub;| Kersingtom 3clavcm, 7 mana; AllSunt, West Dalwic 
Misc expressly written with a view to its performance by ap om, oo ogee ee Daag gy Bee 
®¥en to ten instruments, with pianoforte. When the small (4 claviers, 5  masthe ace “N y + 2 . javi “ 
fa comes into its own as a commercial proposition including St. Bart holomew, eget my (4 claviers, 
art from the picture-houses), then our composers may not 6 manuals), and Garden City, Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
ink it infra dignitatem to write for it U.S.A., a four-manualed organ having eight distinct_organs 
- ij —Tower Great, Chancel Great, Tower Swell, Chancel 
W. BEESON. Swell, Chancel Choir, Chapel Choir, Solo, Echo. The 


Iam assuming that M. Jean-Aubry’s article is specially 
directed to the professional small orchestra. I could easily 
nme here, if it were necessary, at least two hundred 
well-known works, including overtures, intermezzi, Xc., 
which were originally written for full orchestra, and which I 
have heard played by small orchestras, in which the parts 
required (say five, six, or seven) have been taken from the 
fall orchestral sets and played without alteration, the only 
filling-up being an occasional cue written for bassoon, 
ind now taken by the ’cello, or something written for the 
clarinet being taken by the violin. It is fairly obvious that 
not only is this sort of thing unsatisfactory from the purely 
musical point of view, but it is highly unsatisfactory from the 
players’ point, inasmuch as they come on to these cues in 
their parts without an absolute certainty that they should 
play them, and only the practised picture-house player can 
do anything like justice to the music. His lengthy 
tsperience indicates to him what he had best play and 
west leave out. In a local picture-house quite recently I 
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Solo and Echo occupy one manual; the pipes of the Echo ‘ We are planning a great series of Cathedral Organ Recital PUR 
ure between the ceiling and the roof, and there are no less | on behalf of the Fund, and have already had promises fron 
than five vox humanas. This Roosevelt organ seems quite | York, Worcester, Manchester, Newcastle, and Glasgow 
a curiosity. (Specification by C. Elvey Cope, May, 1906.) and, in addition to his mid-day recital in Mancheste In 
The study of American organ-building is certainly of great | Cathedral on November 13, Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson laf} yy 
nterest. offered to give a series of organ recitals in London Churches gi ; 
The multiplication of claviers as distinct from organs | ™ the New Year. bait perfor 
seems to be quite unnecessary, as was urged by the late Following the example of Edinburgh, Glasgow has formif he w 
. a local committee for our appeal, and we hope great thingh 1683 ; 





Mr. Casson, who pointed out that as no man was ever yet . : 3 
so constructed as to be able to play—/v.e., to handle with from Scotland S effort. : ‘ : chain 
certainty and comfort, simultaneously with vigorous pedalling ‘We feel that there is a danger that with the brighter day parria 

a greater number of manual claviers than three, no organ, which now seem to be dawning, people may think that og Int 
however large, need have more than three manual claviers. Scheme has finished its work. No estimate could ae mor: F furthe 
\ skilled performer requires occasionally to play on three mistaken. It must be realised that the days of demobilisati the c 


may be the severest test of all for our fighting me camel 






























manuals simultaneously ; therefore a perfect organ must have 
) ; Be Sage" . aaa lae 4 he need {f& 
no less. I might add that the Casson system of manual Thousands will be kept waiting abroad, and the need if took p 
* Helps’ will provide for any number of ‘ manuals’ that may musical recreation will be immense. We must not fail Lad 
1 : 4 i a 
be thought necessary; and this on only three keyboards, | meet It ‘ ee Lord 
These players who have had practical experience of the ‘ Appended is a statement of the amounts received betwee al 
) : . : ee : m B c 
Casson system of ‘Helps’ will testify to the truth of September 12 and October 9, 1918: ae C 
. ’ . ” ty 
Mr. Casson’s contention. Total to October 9, 191 . . -- £2,645 1 1 Fh i670 | 
‘Total for month September 12 to October 9 es £269 6 2 B yss, 
= — = unts received between Septem her 12 and October o, 1018 Lady 
aranee infancy 
THE Y.M.C.A. MUSICIANS’ FUND. 5 ° & s. 4 § childre 
h rporate 1S ciety of Musicians. . ° oe ee $ 5 King ' 
We have received from Miss Kathleen Bates, A.R.C.V., wae, - eo Ivie Ruth, by sale of garden produce and Lord 
r . . . A needlework nas “a . 2a “a - $ “é 
a cheque for £40 for the Y.M.C.A. Musicians’ Fund, beirg | r. F F — 
} her “pe. f screll- _. . a eens a | - h. . ee 2 Y 7 
half the proceeds of a miscellaneous concert she gave uncer . Boswell, Son & Naylor, Sheffiel aS — 
distinguished patronage in the Palace Theatre, Salisbury, ‘ — 
S. Rhodesia, on July 30. It is highly gratifying to find such : Prize Money won by : - 
substantial sympathy for the cause coming from this far off | al Festival, making io the 
yvuntry. We thank Miss Bates very cordially for her kind | al of 4 6s. 6d. from the M.A.M., which him up 
help. The programme on the occasion was a long one, oe = j iis ee - : ae Ki 
onsisting of twenty-six vocal, solo, instrumental, and Cook, — a ae si - “ak ai .- BE equa 
rchestral items, fourteen of which were of British origin. ar ys a eslie (Glasgow, per Mrs. James Allen suppor! 
[here were nine vocal soloists, ten instrumental soloists, 9g 98 ag big $ ibe es ‘ val. v. 
ane Nobbe, Miss Evelyn . a - ae ae cy 
nd an orchestra. The other moiety of the proceeds was Rol Miss M ont ee ws yo 
: obinson, Miss Margarette, by sale cf necklaces 4 7 
devoted to the Rhodesia Regiments’ Club. re asia li ara _* FB. Lady 
ae Lord 1 
: Tota Ais5 3 Cou t 
‘THE MUSICIANS’ Y.M.C.A. GIFT TO H.M. FORCES.’ i 
1687, 1 
: ; : » Concerts, Erc. orand 
Under this heading, the promoters of the Y.M.C.A. appeal weg 
s:nd us the following account of their work : f nteviarmment. — 
- fass, Herefore Doroth 
‘Special features of last month’s contributions were the | a a 4 10 A yez 
generosity of the Metropolitan Academy of Music, which | Entertainment James | 
promised to raise £50 and has already sent in over £70 ; pe: I Society 55 Doroth: 
1e collection organized at Gloucester by Mr. Charles Morris, . | pocseds a Lecture- — £ a board 
which he hopes to follow by one at Cheltenham in the it ae ~*~ § O'Ryan 
Christmas holidays (we shall be pleased to send a copy of ga eset pean a eg » 4 0 § 1689 th 
Mr. Morris’s ** Hints to Organizers of Collections” toanyone}  ¢.), ec, :bscriptions Benedic 
nxious to follow his example in other places); and the his ‘ Gloucester and the 
erest in the Musicians’ Gift which has been shown in ‘ ti of mu and instruments, May, 16 
: . : ’ . £ ‘ ., This left (after defraying i 
Rhodesia, Miss Kathleen Bates's concert following on the : ae ee eet rr on placed < 
cture given by Mr. Egerton Lowe previously acknowledged oe of « At th 
Che handsome sum from the I S.M. is in addition to many wep ' children 
generous gifts sent by members direct to the Fund. Petersfield. balance teen, th 
Contributors to the gift will be interested to have a little | E. Ware- and ‘Lac 
ar wcknow - mabe 
niormation as to the cirect:ons in which the money Is being | edged, £20 12s., making a_ total that Ul; 
expended. For instruments; for string, pianoforte, and of £24) ot ‘i nk °F i6or, ‘t 
rchestral music ; for toy symphony instruments ; for repairs, Rotherham. Organ recital 3 7 ° § Lord Be 
packing, and binding ; for salaries of workers in the instru- Rhodesia. Bates. ‘oncert at stated te 
ment and music department, and for stands, violin cases, sate g lie 3 ‘ 8 did al 
MS. paper, strings, &c., the sum of £660 os. 10d. has| @ltsbury. upils’ Concert : a leath 
heen paid ; while £1,545 has been expended on the provision | Tot : - succeede 
thousands of volumes to form camp libraries of music. | a re On N 
lnd “ . aa On or | i —_—_—— in Ni 
These include the ‘* Oxford Song Book,” the ‘* Fellowship the petit 
Song Book,” ** Thirty Songs Old and New,” ‘* Fifty-two ‘ ; ; rota A forfeiture 
ilymn-tunes,” the ‘* Hundred Best Songs,” and the Y.M.C. A. ‘The hon.-treasurer of the Fund is Major H. W alton 1609, a | 
choirbooks, and in addition a series of albums of pianoforte Davies, Mus. Doc., to whom donations, cheques, Xc , shot! Retition 
music, violin music, tenor sorgs and baritone songs, all in a be sent, at the new address of the Y.M.C.A., 25, Bloomsbufj — | 
pecial uniform binding bearing the device of the two triangles | Square, W.C.1. Instruments and music should be sent . 
. m 


.nd motto. Mr. Herman Darewski, at the same address. The organiig 5 
“ge tt ; : A 
‘Grateful letters of thanks come constantly from quarters sssssteny & S6iee Katharine Sigges. 
where special requests for music or instruments have been [We commend to our readers the above circular and stalt bolidays 
met: ‘*I can assure you the flute has already given my| ment. We agree that all the help music can give # Dorothy 
comrades and me a great deal of help in passing away any | fighting forces will be needed more urgently than ever® ®s pub! 
dull momen's, which we often get out here,” is a typical | the apparently not far distant time when they will hat 
messag ceased fighting and will be awaiting return to civil life. Eo 
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PURCELL’S ‘DIDO AND -ENEAS’: 
LADY DOROTHY BURKE? 


WHO WAS 


In a recent issue of the A/usical Times (June, 1918), 
Mr. Barclay Squire writes afrofos Lady Dorothy Burke, 
who spoke the Epilogue to ‘ Dido and Aineas’ at its first 
performance : ‘It is obvious that if we could discover when 
she was at school, or even her approximate age between 
1683 and 1690, we should possess an important link in the 
chain of evidence . . the dates and places of her birth, 
marriage, and burial have so far eluded prolonged research.’ 

In the present short paper I shall very briefly throw some 
farther light on Lady Dorothy Burke, and thus help to verify 
the conclusions at which Mr. Barclay Squire has arrived, 
namely, that the first performance of ‘Dido and A®neas’ 
took place in 1689. 

Lady Dorothy Burke was the only daughter of Richard 
Lord Dunkellin, and granddaughter of William seventh 
al of Clanrickard: her mother was Elizabeth Bagnall, 
the Court beauty. The marriage took place on January 22, 
1670 (‘Rydal Hall Papers,’ in the 12th Report of Hist. 
MSS. Com.). 3etween the years 1671 and 1677 
Lady Dunkellin had four children, of whom one died in 
infancy. In May, 1679, Lady Dunkellin with her three 
children, Ulick, John, and Dorothy, got a pass from 
King Charles II. to go into Ireland. In May, 1680, 
Lord Dunkellin conformed temporarily to the Anglican 
Church, and in October of that year sent his eldest son, 
Ulick, to Christ Church, Oxford, to be brought up as a 
Protestant. King Charles wrote a personal letter of thanks 
to Dunkellin on June 23, 1680, in regard to his conformity 
to the ‘true Protestant religion,’ at the same time calling 
him up to the House of Peers of Ireland. On the same date 
the King wrote to the Earl of Clanrickard to make an 
adequate allowance to his son, Viscount Dunkellin, for the 
support of his wife and children (Cal. of Ormonde MSS., 
vol. v.). At this date Ulick was ten years old, while John 
was younger, and Dorothy the youngest. 

Lady Dunkellin died in 1682, and in 


April, 1683, 


Lord Dunkellin took for his second wife ow: : : ; , 
ao socees wie Ge Dowager | tuning and repairing, with the kind assistance of Mr. J. 


Countess of Warwick. Lord Clanrickard died in October, 
1687, whereupon his son became eighth Earl, and his two 
grandsons, Ulick and John, became Viscount Galway and 
Lord Boffin respectively, while Dorothy became Lady 
Dorothy Burke. 

A year before his father’s death Lord Dunkellin had, under 
James II., returned to the ancient faith, and had sent Lady 
Dorothy to the Benedictine Nuns of Dublin, who had opened 
a boarding school (January, 1686) in that city under Dame 
O’Ryan (* The Irish Dames of Ypres,’ p. 175). Early in 
1689 the advent of King William put an end to the two 
Benedictine Convents (from Ypres and Dunkirk) in Dublin, 
and the boarders had to leave. Thus it must have been in 
May, 1689, that Lady Dorothy went to London, and was 
placed at school at Josias Priest’s. 

At this date (1689) the ages of the Earl of Clanrickard’s 
children may be put down as nineteen, eighteen, and six- 
teen, that is, Ulick Viscount Galway, John Baron Boffin, 
and‘ Lady Dorothy. This is evident from the undoubted fact 
that Ulick fought and was killed at Aughrim on July 12, 
1091, ‘he being then not of age,’ while in the same battle, 
Lord Boffin, his younger brother, was taken prisoner, and 
stated to be only nineteen. Lord Boffin turned Protestant, 
did also his sister, but the Earl continued a Catholic till his 
‘ath on February 2, 1708, whereupon Lord Boffin 
mcceeded as ninth Earl. 

On November 10, 1696, the Lords Justices wrote regarding 
he petition of Lady Dorothy Burke praying a grant of the 
lrfeiture of Lords Galway and’ Boffin; and on July 28, 
1099, a Report of the Surveyor-General was presented on the 
petition of Lady Dorothy Burke for the rent of the manor of 
Dantsey (Cal. of Treasury Papers, vol. ii., p. 318). 
from all the circumstances it appears that ‘ Dido and 
“neas’ cannot have Leen produced earlier than June, 1689, 
though probably the actual date was during the Christmas 
tilidays of that year. It is equally certain that Lady 

thy spoke the Epilogue not later than 1690, when it 

"8 published in D’Urfey’s ‘ New Poems.’ 

W. H. GRaATTAN FLOoop. 





i will act as Director of Music in the educational scheme. 





Y.M.C.A. MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[In view of the increasing recognition of the curative and 
recreative value of music, the following statement from the 
Y.M.C.A. will be of interest.—ED. ] 

Mr. A. Forbes Milne, M.A., Mus. B., has been appointed 
assistant-secretary of the Music Section of the Y.M.C.A. 
This department, whose headquarters are at Universities 
House, 25, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.-1, is 
concerned with the development of musical activities in 
Y.M.C.A. huts and centres throughout the field of war, 
amongst the training camps and hospitals in this country, 
and the internment camps in neutral and enemy countries. 

Mr. Edgar Bainton, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who was for 
nearly four years a civilian prisoner in Germany, but has now 
been sent to Holland, has been appointed music organizer of 
the Y.M.C.A. for the camps in that country, and he is 
already doing splendid work there. Mr. Benjamin J. Dale 
and Mr. Percy Hull were appointed his assistants, but had 
not been long at work before they were repatriated. They 
are now in this country, and everyone will wish them good 
luck on their return to their pre-war occupations. A good 
musician to take their place is urgently needed. He must 
be either over-age or obviously unfit for service, as the men 
interned in Holland are some of them men of the old Army, 
who would very much resent an apparently fit man being 
sent to work amongst them. First-rate musicianship, 
organizing ability, and the power of evoking enthusiasm, 
are needed. 

Mr. W. H. Dixon, of Ipswich, who has been doing 
excellent work all through the Summer at the Ist and 
2nd Army Rest Camps in France, is shortly returning to 
this country. Mr. A. Percy Whitehead, of the Tobias 
Matthay Scheol, whose work at the 5th Army Rest Camp 
has obtained the highest praise in high military quarters, is 
to remain in France as Director of Music in the educational 
scheme at one of the large bases. 

Mr. G. Holst is shortly to leave for Salonika, where he 
It 
may interest his many friends to know that he has been 
sporting enough to take some instruction in pianoforte 


Alfred Murdoch, of Messrs. Allison’s Pianos, Ltd., so that 
he is now equipped with an additional and very useful 
qualification. It is likely that his work will take him into 
Bulgaria, amongst the British soldiers there, and he may 
even do some work amongst the Serbian troops in Serbia, 
since the British Y.M.C.A. is now taking a share in the 
coming reconstruction of that country. 

In the home camps good work is being done by Mr. H. 
Orsmond Anderton and Mr. Frank Storer in the Midland 
division, Mr. James E. Wallace in the North Midland 
division, and Mr. E. H. Bibby has just taken up work in 
the South-Western division. Mr. I. Losowski, the violinist, 
and Mr. Livio Manucci, the cellist, have lately commenced 
operations amongst the Convalescent and Training Camps in 
Blackpool and neighbourhood, and are doing splendid work 
in providing good music for the men there and getting 
the men themselves to make music. Miss Ida Mullins, 
Fovant, and Miss Roma Jesson, Warminster, have lately 
taken up work in these districts on Salisbury Plain. An 
appointment which will interest many musicians is that of 
Mr. Harvey Grace as Director of Music for the Y.M.C.A. 
in munition works in the London area. 

There is urgent need of two good musical men for India 
and Mesopotamia respectively, and a number of musicians 
(men or women) with good secondary-school music teaching 
experience will shortly be required for the educational 
scheme in France and elsewhere. Mr. Percy A. Scholes, 
organizing secretary of the Music Section of the Y.M.C.A., 
25, Bloomsbury Square, will always be glad to hear from 
musicians wishing to take up work amongst the troops. It 
may be pointed out that, even after the declaration of peace, 
such work will be of great importance for at least twelve 
months and possibly longer. The maintenance of the good 
spirits of the men during this trying time will be the special 
care of the Y.M.C.A. Music Section. 








Dr. R. R. Terry, of Westminster Cathedral, has a very 
interesting paper in the October issue of the Anglo-/ialian 
Review on ‘ English and Italian Polyphonic Music.’ 
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REPARATION: A WORD TO THE 
POWERS - THAT - BE. 
By H. V. HUGHEs. 


When the Hun is finally cleared out of Belgium and 
France we know that we shall find the damage he has done 
to be irreparable. The treasures of the past can never be 
replaced ; and even were the barbarians from this day 
onward to observe the most scrupulous respect and honesty 
towards the possessions of the fair lands they have ravaged, 
the mischief already done cannot be completely set right. 
The Allies are demanding reparation, and they are going to 
have it. The purpose of this article is to ask that one point 
may not be overlooked. 

A bankrupt is one who cannot pay his debts. The 
Germans can never fully pay their debts to Belgium and 
France, because they have destroyed antiquities which are 
irreplaceable. A bankrupt’s furniture is sold to help in 
meeting his liabilities: the possessions of the Germans and 
Austrians should be confiscated where such action will 
materially help in liquidating the debt. And there is 
certain property in Germany and Austria of unique value 
which may easily be overlooked—property which originally 
belonged, by ownership or association, to towns and churches 
in the devastated area. 

The name of Dufay needs no introduction to the musical 
reader ; but perhaps only those who have specialised in the 
medizeval history of the art will remember that Dufay was a 
Canon of Cambrai, spent the greater part of his life there, 
and is buried in the (ruins of the) Cathedral. Grove’s 
Dictionary (chap. iii., p. 693), tells us that the Cambrai 
Public Library contained, before the War, ‘a precious collec- 
tion of MS. Church music by early Flemish and Burgundian 
musicians, besides songs for two, three, and four parts, 
dating from the 14th century.’ These treasures, with those 
of Douai and other ruined sanctuaries, were thought worthy 
of a special monograph by Coussemaker in 1843, and unless 
the Hun can produce them from among his carefully- 
organized stores of loot, he should be made to give such 
reparation as is possible. 

MSS. of Dufay’s work are now at Vienna, in the Trent 
codices. These famous six volumes also contain much work 
by Dunstable, Bedinghem, Power, and other Englishmen, 
for a study of whose compositions we have in the past been 
almost wholly dependent upon the publications of a Viennese 
scholar, Dr. Adler. The Trent codices should be requisi- 
tioned by the Allies and (with the consent of the Italians, 
their original owners) might well be deposited in the Cambrai 
Library, together with the unique Petrucci edition of Dufay’s 
Masses (1515), which is also at Vienna. 

Partial reparation can be enforced in this way for several 
forms of art, and should be carried out on a comprehensive 
scale. Architecture is of course out of the question ; but 
paintings, statuary, MSS., and early printed books are easily 
transferred. Let the Government appoint scholars such as 
Mr. Barclay Squire to act in conjunction with our Allies in 
drawing up a list of art treasures which should find their 
rightful homes in the despoiled towns. Lille, Douai, 
Tournai, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, Li¢ge, Antwerp, Arras, 
all contained, before the War, music that was of priceless 
value to the student : little of it will be left, but some can 
be replaced. For example, if the John Cotton MS. at 
Antwerp is missing, there is another at Vienna. Mons 
should have the MS. of its illustrious townsman, Binchois, 
back from Munich (No. 3,192), unless Brussels or Cambrai 
(which formerly owned MSS. of Binchois) be thought to have 
prior claims. Obrecht, of Bruges, has left Masses printed 
by Petrucci, only extant at Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. 

The works of Okeghem, a native of devastated Termonde, 
are mainly scattered in Mittel-Europa (Dresden, Vienna, 
Trent). Ruckers clavecins at Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, 
Ghent, Louvain, Namur, and Ypres, could be partly replaced 
from the Berlin museums and from Cologne. Unique 
Petsucci editions of Busnois (of Bruges), Josquin des Prés, 
Conipére, and Mouton (all of St. Quentin, where the 
last-named is buried), exist at Berlin and Vienna. 

The foregoing particulars do not of course pretend to be 
exhaustive, but are merely suggestive indications of a way in 
which suffering Flanders may receive a small addition to the 
repayment of her losses. It would be well if particulars 





were methodically taken from the laborious and exhaugjj 
works of Ludwig, Vivell, Eitner, and others ; not overlook 
the stocks of Hiersemann at Leipsic and Rosenthal g 
Munich. A wholesale return, demanded and enforced, ¢ 
all the valuable remains of the Netherlands Schools would 
a small—but by no means negligible—step towards ty 
rehabilitation of those towns, which will most surely ragj 
among the Holy Places of the future. 


THE COMING SEASON. 
(Continued from October number, page 467.) 
The Glasgow Choral Union.—Six concerts. November if 


Elgar’s ‘Spirit of England’ and Parry’s ‘Ode » 
St. Cecilia’; December 14, the London Philharmox 


String Quartet (leader, Arthur Beckwith) ; January, 


1919, at 12.0 noon, ‘ Messiah,’ and on the same da 
at 7.30, ‘ National Music’; January II, Moiseiwitse, 
Daisy Kennedy, and Desiree Ellinger; February x 
‘Elijah.’ Mr. David Stephen will conduct all ty 
choral concerts. The committee says that a series d 
orchestral concerts was suggested for the coming winte, 
but after the fullest consideration, when it wal 
ascertained that such concerts—if indeed possible g 
all—could only be run at a loss, it was decided that j 
would be injudicious to proceed with such a scheme. 

Bristol Choral Society (conductor, Mr. George Riseley)- 
Four concerts, to be given at the Colston Hall, q 
Saturdays, at three o’cilock. November 16, ‘Irene’ 
December 14, ‘Messiah’; February * Hon 
Novissima’ and ‘ Tannhiuser’ ; March 29, ‘ Elijah.’ 

Derby Choral Union (conductor, Dr. Henry Coward). 
December 27, ‘ The Golden Legend.’ 


27 


22, 


Belfast Philharmonic Society (forty-fifth season. Conducta 
Mr. E. Godfrey Brown).—Four subscription concert 
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on Fridays, October 25, November 29, February} 
March 21. Principal works: ‘Be not afraid,’ ‘Soy 
of Darkness and Light,’ ‘ Alfred the Great ’ (Hurlstone 
‘Samson’ selection, Beethoven’s second Symphomy 
Annual ‘ Messiah ’ concerts, December 13 and 14. 

Dundealgan Choral Socizty.—Costume-recital of  Maritam! 
in January. 

Appleby Matthews Choir, Birmingham (conductor, Mt 
Appleby Matthews).—Four concerts at the Cents 
Hall: October 26, ‘Hiawatha’; November 2 
‘ Messiah’ (twice) ; December 3, part-songs; in Hay 
Week, ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 

Coventry Philharmonic Society (conductor, Mr. Chatks 
Matthews).—Three concerts, dates not fixed : ‘ Elijah 
* Messiah,’ ‘ Golden Legend.’ 

Co-operative Wholesale Society Male-Voice Choir, Ma 
chester (eighteenth season. Conductor, 
Higson).—Four concerts, in the Albert Hall, @ 
October 23, December 4, February 12, and March 1% 
all at 6.45. 


Huddersfield Choral Society (conductor, Dr. Henry Coward} 
—Three concerts, on Fridays: October 25, Sullivan 
‘In Memoriam,’ Walford Davies’s ‘Everyman’ (co 
ducted by the composer), Bach’s ‘Sing ye to th 
Lord’; December 20, ‘Messiah’; February 4 
“Hymn of Praise’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ Al 
profits to local War charities. 

Melton Mowbray Choral Society (acting-conductor, Mr. 
Robins).—* Hiawatha’s Departure,’ and_part-songs 
Date not fixed. 

Portsmouth Philharmonic Society (thirty-sixth year. Cot 
ductor, Mr. Hugh Barry). — Three prom 
concerts in the Town Hall, October 22, 23, and 4 
Proceeds to Prisoners of War Fund. 

enge and District Choral and Orchestral Soitl 

(conductor, Mr. A. B. Choat).—Three concerts in t 

Penge Empire, afternoons of December 14, ‘Flag¢ 

England’ and miscellaneous; March 15, * Elijah’; 

April 18, ‘ Messiah.’ 
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glace on October 12, with a fine programme that included 
wo important 
Vaiations and Elgar’s first Symphony. 
their composers’ best works, and both have been too rarely 
bard during 
obtained worthy performances. 
was announced to play Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
wt was unable to appear, her place 
lilia Kanevskaya, who played brilliantly. 
ang finely 
‘Letter Song’ from Massenet’s ‘ Werther.’ 


perimental to be quite convincing), 
Skilton’s ‘Indian Dances’ (ingenious settings of two Red 
Indian tunes), an effective tone-poem, ‘ Joy and Sorrow,’ by 
joseph Speaight, and a jolly Comedy Overture on negro 
themes by Henry F. Gilbert. 


vere written eighteen years ago, and appear to have been 
maccountably shelved until they reappeared in an abridged 
tm on October 
performance, and the Dances proved very attractive, especially 
the Bacchanale. 


performance, on October 15, of Scriabin’s ‘ Prometheus.’ 
There was a very large audience, and, if we may judge from 
he interest displayed throughout and the hearty reception 
«corded the work, many of those present had been attracted 
y the opportunity of hearing it. 
is significance can be grasped at first, and 
tat further performances will not be long d 
uifice to say here that despite the difficult, almost repellant, 
taracter of much of the music, there are some magnificent 
toments, and 
give the work the place it deserves among the finest of 
todern orchestral compositions. 
tmainder of this programme were a delightful performance 
Miss Myra Hess of Franck’s Symphonic Variations, and 
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fewich Philharmonic Soctety (conductor, Dr. Frank Bates). 
—Eight concerts. December 12, at 2.30, ‘ Judas 
Maccabzeus,’ at 7.30, Popular Concert ; January 16, at 
2.30, organ and vocal recital in the Cathedral by Mr. 
W. Wolstenholme and the Cathedral Choir ; February 


13, at 2.30, orchestral concert, at 7.30, popular concert, 
‘The Spirit of England’; April 10, at 2.30, in the 
Cathedral, ‘St. Matthew” Passion; May 8, at 2.30, 


Popular Concert. 
Conductor, Mr. 
* Hiawatha’ ; 


Halifax Choral Society (10st season. 
Charles Moody). November 7, 


December 19, ‘ Messiah.’ 


lwds Choral Union (conductor, Dr. Henry Coward).— 
Three concerts in the Town Hall. November 20, at 
7.30, ‘St. Paul’ (Part 1), Ernest Austin’s ‘ Hymn of 
Apollo’; December 23, at 7, ‘ Messiah’; March 12, 
at 7.30, miscellaneous programme. 

Bath Pump Room Con (musical director, Mr. G. B. 
Rolanson).—Thursday Symphony Concerts at 3; 
Saturday concerts at 3 and 8. The Symphonies 
announced include Borodin’s No. 2, Schumann’s 


No. 4, Giazounov’s No. 7, Brahms’s Nos. 1, 3, and 4, 
and César Franck’s D minor. Leading soloists have 
been engaged for both series of concerts. 

lads Symphony Orchestra.—Six concerts in the Town 


Hall, on Saturdays, at 7 : October 19, November 9 and 
30, January 25, February 15, and March 8. Mr. Julian 
Clifiord will conduct the first, third, and fifth concerts, 
and Mr. Hamilton Harty the remainder. 


Zondon Concerts. 


QUEEN’s HALL. 
The first of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts took 


Parry’s Symphonic 
Both are among 


native compositions 


seasons. Sir Henry Wood 
Miss Katharine Goodson 


the past few 








being filled by Miss 


Madame d’ Alvarez 
‘Chanson Perpétuelle’ and the 


Chausson’'s 


The Promenade Concerts have continued to attract large 


adiences. Among the novelties have been a delightful set 
f pieces by Ernest Austin, called ‘Stella Mary Dances,’ a 


was rather too 
Charles Sanford 


Legend’ by Frederic Laurance (which 


Landon Ronald’s ‘ Four Dances from a Suite de Ballet’ 


10. The composer conducted a brilliant 


One of the most important features of the season was the 


Obviously only a part of 
we hope 


j It must 


elayed. 


it would appear that only familiarity is needed 


The chief features of the 


on October 6. 
A notable feature at the first few 
selection of English songs by 





intensely significant singing of Mr. Vladimir Rosing. 








AEOLIAN HALL. 


Miss Lena Ashwell and Miss Carrie Tubb gave the first of 
a series of recitals on October 10. Miss Ashwell's recitations 
were drawn from Rupert Brooke, Geofirey Dearmer, Seumas 
O'Sullivan, Rk. E. Vernede, and others. Miss Tubb sang a 
fine selection of songs by young native composers. An 
unusual and very enjoyable programme. 

On October 12 Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Williams, pianist 
and ’cellist, and Mr. George Ferguson, vocalist, gave a very 
pleasant chamber concert. Mr. and Mrs. Williams played 
Sonatas by Brahms and Beethoven, and Mr. Ferguson sang 
vigorously, being at his best in Bruneau’s ‘ L’Heureux 
Vagabond.’ Mr. de Veroli accompanied. 

On October 12 the London String Quartet gave their final 
Londen concert before their Spanish tour, playing Brahms’s 
B minor Clarinet Quintet and McEwen’s ‘ Threnody’ 
(Juartet. An interesting revival was a Cantata by Tunder 
(a pupil of Frescobaldi), for voice, strings, pianoforte, and 


organ. Miss Dorothy Silk sang the solo, and also 
contributed some English songs. 
Madame d’ Alvarez gave a recital on October 15. Modern 


French music formed the bulk of an excellent programme, 
which included less usual fare in the shape of an air from 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, and Purcell’s ‘I attempt from 
love’s sickness to fly,’ and songs by Bantock and Ireland. 
Mr. Kiddle accompanied perfectly. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


Moiseiwitsch attracted a crowded audience on October 12, 
when a _ fine programme that included Beethoven’s 
‘ Appassionata’ and C sharp minor Sonata and Brahms’s 
‘Variations on a Theme of Handel’ was played in his 
inimitable manner. 

Miss Amy McDowall’s choir gave a concert in aid of St. 
Dunstan’s Hostel on October 12. The choir, a small body 
of young ladies, sang a varied selection of part-songs in 
admirable style, and should go far. Miss Héléne Dolmetsch 
played ‘cello solos, accompanied by Miss G. Underdown, 
and Miss Helen Choisy accompanied the choir. 

Mr. Vladimir Rosing gave a recital to a crowded audience 
on October 19, singing with great intensity a group of 
Schumann's songs and some Siberian folk-songs. Mr. 


de Veroli was an excellent accompanist. 


SouTH PLACE CONCERTS. 


These admirable concerts began their thirty-third season 
Excellent programmes are again the rule. 
concerts was the fine 
Parry, Stanford, Ernest 
Walker, Donald Tovey, Elgar, Rutland Boughton, Walford 
Davies, Cyril Scott, &c. This is a department of music in 


which British composers of to-day are doing good work, and 
we wish the fact were more fully appreciated than it appears 
to be in West-end concert halis. 


The first of the London Amateur Orchestral War Concerts 


for the season took place at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on October 12. 
excellent account of themselves, playing the Symphony 
* Pathétique,’ 
Hungarian Fantasia, the pianoforte part in the latter being 
admirably interpreted by Miss Irene Scharrer. 
for St. Dunstan’s Hostel realised a substantial sum. 


Miss Gwynne Kimpton’s Orchestra gave an 


the ‘Euryanthe’ Overture, and Liszt’s 


A collection 


A new choir, to be known as the English Folk and Carol 


Choir, is now being formed to carry on the traditional 
English custom of carol singing, not only in the street but 
also in rooms, hospitals, and camps. 
Miss Constance Russell, 81, St. George’s Road, S.W.1. 
Mr. 
room in the Choir for those unaccustomed to sustaining a 
part as well as for practised singers. 


The hon. secretary is 


Martin Shaw will be the conductor. There will be 
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Music in the Provinces. od strings—no doubt suggested by the comp ser’s visit force | 
enice and beholding ‘I! ponte dei Sospiri’—proved J sery & 
(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) delightful novelty. seit the as} 
, Chamber music, under the auspices of the Birminghaly have | 
Chamber Concerts Society, again furms an important featug sisits f 
BIRMINGHAM. arrangements having been made to hold five concerts, th gi 
executive being the excellent Catterall combination gf It 9 
Our musical season is in full swing, and the next few|formerly. The first of these concerts was given in iim Sit H 
months will see an enormous increase in the number of| Exhibition Room of the Royal Society of Artists qj patfor 
concerts of every calibre. All our places of amusement— October 15, when the following items were presented 
theatres, music-halls, corcert rooms, 9nd picture-houses— | Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2, in G ming 
never enjoyed a more prosperous season, patronised as they Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, and Borodin’s Quartet in4 
are by an almost new public. There are in our midst | The same unanimity and artistic ensemble again characteris _ The 
thousands of strangers employed in Government work who | their performance. for wh 
need relaxation, and as money is plentiful they spend it} Mark Hambourg appeared at the first Wassell concert a gt | 
freely. No better illustration can be given than to point to | October 9, at the Central Hall, when his programme w have b 
the record business done by the Royal Carl Rosa Opera devoted to an admirably representative pianoforte recity at the 
Ccmpany during its fortnight’s season from October 7 to! containing a copious sek ction of Chopin pieces, includigy MUCH 
October 19. The Prirce of Wales Theatre was crowded | the Sonata in B flat minor. Op. 35. the Berccuse, Studi manag 
nightly, as also were the two matinées, by many who| and several posthumous works not heard here previous tickets 
probably had never seen grand opera bcfore. It is | Beethoven was represented by the ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata, agg "™@™* 
astonishing what fascination ‘I] Trovatore’ has for the] Bach by D’Albert’s transcription of the Organ Prelude af ™ the 
public, and within a life’s recollection one cannot remember Fugue in D major. The artist was in excellent form, to havi 
to have seen such an enormous attendance. Of course the | creating a furore with his éravura performance of Chopia The 
* Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘ Maritana’ | Study in F, Op. 10, No 8, which had to be repeated their 4¢ 
enjoyed a great popularity, and in a measure so did On October 16, the Birmingham Festival Choral Socieg * ¥°°Y 
* Tannhauser.’ The revival of Ambroise Thomas's | gave at the Central Hall, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ under Sir Thoma perfort 
‘Mignon’ and Mozart's ‘ Don Giovanni’ proved a welcome | Beecham’s direction. The principals were Miss Gladgp Sovem 
musical feature, and Puccini's‘ La Boheme’ was well] Ancrum, Mr.+ Frank Mullings, Mr. Arthur Cranmer, ang &€ Mi 
received, The company was the same that appeared at the} Mr, Herbert Brown. Comments on the performar c2 ms Brown 
Prince of Wales Theatre in November lsst, including Miss | be deferred to the next issue of the J/ustcal Times. Miss 4 
Beatrice Miranda, Miss Clara Simons, Miss Eva Turner, mee acd M 
Mr. William Boland, Mr. Hughes Macklin, Mr. Arthur epee : : Parker 
Winckworth, and Mr. Hebden Foster. The conductors were BOURNEMOUTH. ‘Tann 
Messrs. Henriquez de la Fuente and Herbert Ferrers. The With the month of October there started once again th Miss 4 
chorus and orchestra did not appear numerically to be so | now long-established Bournemouth Sympheny Concer Allen, 
representative as formerly, probably owing to prevalent} The commencement of the twenty-fourth series of thegp Service 
conditions. Concerts once more discovers Mr. Dan Godfrey in commang Reed, 
The local season opened with a violin and pianoforte |of a highly-efficient orchestra, with the prospect of The 
recital given in the large lecture theatre of the Midland | successful season wel! in view. In these times consideral Octobe 
Institute on September 28, by Miss Gertrude Fuller and | cl anges in the personnel of an orchestra are unavoidably Shepp: 
Miss Beatrice Hewitt, two remarkably talented local artists. | but Mr. Godfrey has apparently been able to replace wig their ¢ 
The programme contained Beethoven’s rarely-heard Sonata | equally capable substitutes thi se members who have departed *pprec 
for violin and pianoforte in G major, Op. 96, John Ireland’s | so that the quality of the band is no whit inferior to that they v 
Sonata in D minor, also for violin and pianoforte, Rimsky- | previous seasons; indeed, so far as the first violins a splend 
Korsakov’s Fantasie de Concert in B minor, Op. 33, for | concerned, there is a dis'inct improvement, and under t What 
violin (ably accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Appleby | expert leadership of Mr. A. Renges, who now occupies t handly 
Matthews), and pianoforte solos by Granados and Debussy. | position so long held by Mr. F. Kirg-Hail—now serving gm Consol 
Miss Gertrude Fuller is an earnest and admirably equipped | the Army—we already discern signs of some excellent wei disting 
violinist, who produces a warm and sympathetic tone. Miss | in this quarter. The list of novelties for the season disclesg BUSIC | 
Hewitt is one of our best local pianists, and with two such |the fact that Mr. Godfrey with his usual enterprise @ ™stanc 
performers the exposition of the two Sonatas proved an | not pinning his faith entirely to well-tried composition ©™™M! 
enjoyable musical feast, while in their respective solos they | although of course works of known valve predominat Stroud 
realised perfect performances. British music is once more a special feature, maki about | 
Much excitement was caused by the visit of the famous | Bournemouth one of the very few places at the prese Mr. 
Royal Italian Carabinieri Band of seventy-five performers, | moment where native works are given that opportunigg @ acc 
) gave a concert in Town Hall on October 1. The | which is their due. vacant 
demand for admission was so large that our great concert At the opening concert on October 10 the Symphony ¥ Mr. J. 
room could have been filled many times over. The con-| the ever-popular C minor of Beethoven, which to som hon. -s 
stitution of the band is very much the same as that of the | extent perhaps accounted for the large attendance, f auditor 
Banda di Roma, which gave a matinée and evening concert | Bournemouth audiences are as true as steel to thag ™anof 
in the Town Hall in 1905. A great and characteristic feature | Beethoven. The performance was a capital one, the strg and the 
of the Carabinieri players consists in the wonderful tone-power | tone especially, as suggested above, being extremely soi Spoke 
of their /#//z. Their precision and attack are perfect, and | and full. Bruneau’s * L’Attaque du Moulin’ Suite was ab bed Te 
in pieces demanding cav/adi/e playing the clarinets produced | exceedingly well played, the charming Prelude provig though 
a delicious mellow quality of tone. Cavaliere Tenente Luigi particularly effective. Massenet’s ‘ Phedre’ Overture 2 effort ii 
Cajoli conducted in a quiet manner, yet had his forces under | Elgar’s ‘Crown of India’ March were other compositions @ The Li 
complete control. The concert was given in aid of the Italian | the programme. The Concerto was the new violin Conceti press 
and British Red Cross Societies. by W. II. Reed, a work it may be remembered that bad rai 
The Appleby Matthews Sunday Orchestral Concerts which recently produced in London by Miss Jessie Snow, ® On t 
were inaugurated at the Scala Theatre on October 6 have so} conjunction with the London Symphony Orchestra. Sé Flying 
far been a great success, and no doubt will be continued | again played the solo part on the present occasion. Th Victor 
throughout the Autumn season. The orchestra which he | work abounds in effective passages for the soloist, whit Rockin 
controls is a remarkably compact and efficient body of forty | Miss Snow disclosed to advantage ; but on the whole its ristol 
performers, with an excellent array of strings, the leader being | one of those compositions which, though attractive momett Joyce 
Mr. Alexander Cohen, of the Scala Orchestra. The pro-|are not wanting, appears to hold more of interest for i Murch 
grammes are of a varied character to suit all tastes, a special | performer than for the listener. A. 
feature being the inclusion of classical symphonies. A noble From the success attending this opening concert we by M. 
performance was given of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and | anticipate many pleasurable afternoons to come. ind sel 
quite a startling and exhilarating reading of Smetana’s The lamented death of Sir Hubert Parry—fine music@ The 
Overture ‘ The Bartered Bride.’ Elgar’s impressive ‘ Sospiri' | and most lovable of men—is brought home with additiow &. M 
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free to the townsfolk of Bournemouth, for it was in this 
sery town that he was born in the year 1848. How different 
the aspect of Bournemouth then !—a thought that often must 
jave passed through the composer’s mind on his occasional 
sisits for the purpose of conducting the orchestra which has 
pow made the place a centre of established musical repute. 
It saddens us to think that we shall never again see 
Sit Hubert’s familiar presence on the Winter Gardens 


platform. 
BRISTOL. 


The cancelling of the visit of the Royal Carabinieri Band, 
for which elaborate arrangements had been made, came as a 
great disappointment to many Bristolians. There was to 
have been a concert at the Hippodrome on October 20, and 
atthe Drill Hall on October 21, and large audiences were 
anticipated. In a short time Mr. Fortescue Harrison, the 
manager of the Hippodrome, disposed of about £150 worth of 
tickets for the Hippodrome concert. The money was 
returned. It might well have been set aside (by consent) 
for the Italian and British Red Cross Societies, which were 
tohave benefited by the concerts. 

The members of the Bristol Choral Society commenced 
their rehearsals on the evening of October 1, and there was 
avery good muster to begin the study of the works to be 
performed at the four concerts. The artists engaged for 
November 16, when Gounod’s ‘Irene’ is to be performed, 
ae Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown. For the ‘Messiah’ concert, on December 


and Mr. Robert Radford have been secured. 
Parker’s ‘ Flora Novissima’ and the Overture and Act 3 of 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, and Mr. Norman 
Allen, and for the ‘ Elijah’ performance on March 29, the 
services of Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Joseph 
Reed, and Mr. Herbert Brown are retained 

The annual meeting of the Choral Society was held on 
October 15, when the Lord Mayor (Alderman Frank 
Sheppard) congratulated the members upon the success of 
their efforts last season. He emphasised the great public 
appreciation of the Society’s concerts, and remarked that 
they were deeply indebted to Mr. George Riseley for the 
splendid manner in which he organized those performances. 
What they would do without music, said his Lordship, he 
hardly dared to think. In it was found a great deal of 
consolation mitigating the trials and worries of life. 
distinguished conductor had expressed to him the view that 
music might possibly be used as valuable propaganda in, for 
instance, smoothing the asperities of labour questions. 
committee was re-elected, with the exception of Mr. Val 
Stroud, a committeeman for twenty-three seasons, who is 
about to take up his residence in London. 

Mr. A. H. Insall, who had resigned the office of secretary 

on account of illness, was added to the committee, the 
vacant secretaryship being filled by the appointment of 
Mr. 5 Goldsworthy. 
hon.-secretary and treasurer, and Mr. W. J. Robinson, hon.- 
auditor. At the instance of Mr. S. Arthur Shirley, chair- 
man of the committee, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Riseley 
and the choir was adopted. In returning thanks Mr. Riseley 
spoke of the kindness, sympathy, and encouragement they 
had received from the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. He 
thought that in the future Bristol should make a greater 
efort in music. There should be more orchestral concerts. 
The Lord Mayor, in acknowledging a hearty vote of thanks, 
txpressed appreciation of the manner in which the Society 
had raised funds by its concerts for charitable objects. 
On behalf of the fund for disabled officers and men of the 
Flying Services, a successful concert was given at the 
Victoria Rooms on October 5, the organizers being Capt. 
Rockingham Gill and Mr. C. W. Stear, the well-known 
Bristol organist. The programme included songs by Madame 
Joyee Demaine, Miss Marguerite French, Lieut. C. H. 
Murchie, and Capt. Gill; vocal quartets by Messrs. J. Horsell, 
W. A. Stear, H. P. Willis, and J. Passmore ; violin solos 
ly M. André Mangeot ; organ solos by Mr. C. W. Stear; 
ind selections by the I.W. & D. R.E. orchestra. 

The Archdeacon of Bristol, who was preaching at 
St. Michael’s Church on Sunday morning, October 13, 





14, | 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Joseph Reed, | 
On February 22 | 


‘Tannhiuser’ are to be given, the principal vocalists being | 


A] 


The | 


Mr. Fernley Gardner was re-appointed | 


made reference to the death of Sir Hubert Parry. 
Archdeacon Tetley said it would be very unseemly if no 
mention were made of that great Church musician who had 
just passed from them. In his own case it would be some- 
thing more than an omission, it would be an act of sheer 
ingratitude. Forty-two years had passed since he first knew 
Hubert Parry, and during all that time his life had been 
enriched by the intimate friendship of his family. For 
fifteen years he was vicar of Highnam, of that noble ehurch 
built by Sir Hubert’s great and gifted father, an eminent 
English Churchman and writer. Sir Hubert had rendered 
wonderful service not only to England but to all Europe, 
and even wider afield, by the exercise of his marvellous 
talent. He was one of the master-minds in the kingdom of 
music. 

The Bristol Madrigal Society and the Bristol Musical 
Club were represented at the funeral of Sir Hubert Parry by 
Dr. Basil Harwood, Mr. P. Napier Miles, Mr. Hubert 
Hunt, and Mr. Gerard Fox (hon. secretary of the Club). 
Mr. Napier Miles was a pupil of the deceased musician. 

Sir Hubert Parry had visited Bristol in connection with 
the Madrigal Society (for which he composed several works) 
and also in connection with the Monday Popular Concerts, 
when some of his early instrumental works were performed. 
He also attended the Festival performance of ‘Job,’ on 
which occasion he was the guest of Mr. George Riseley. At 
the Bristol Musical Festival of 1900 his oratorio ‘ Judith’ was 
performed under the direction of the lite Sir Charles Halle. 


AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 


DEVON 


Dr. H. J. Edwards is always sure of a following, and it 
was not surprising to find a large audience attending a 
chamber-music recital which he arranged at Exeter on 
September 20. His own share in the programme was large, 
| and was executed with that fine conception and comprehensive 
| power which characterise all his work at the pianoforte. 
His solos included a Prelude and Minuetto of his own (the 
latter is now in the press), which artistically associated old 
jtraditions with modern idiom, Debussy’s Toccata and 
'*La Cathédrale engloutie,’ and Nocturnes by Chopin. 
| With Senhor Edgardo Guerra a memorably beautiful reading 
was given of the César Franck Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, Dr. Edwards was associated with Miss Winifred 
Blight (Plymouth) in Grieg’s Sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, 
and the three instrumentalists gave a telling performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Trio, Op. 66. Senhor Guerra—a brilliant and 
| appealing player and the possessor of a remarkably beautiful 
and resonant violin of the Strad school (Milan, 1751) 
played a delightful ‘ Sarabande all’ antico’ of his own, and 
Miss Winifred Blight, an accomplished ‘cellist, gave an 
impressive and artistic performance of the ‘ Kol Nidrei.’ 

| Mr. Lancelot H. Holden has recently been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Mint Chapel, Exeter, and 
being an enthusiast and a scholarly musician has already 
made his influence felt in the character of the services. He 
has instituted quarter-hour organ recitals before the evening 
service, and a typical programme on September 29 included 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C minor, the Adagio from 
Mendelssohn’s first Sonata, the Andante from the first 
Sonata of Basil Harwood, a Choral Prelude of Karg Elert, 
and pieces by Meale and by T. F. Dunhill (‘ Festal Prelude ’). 
At a musical service on September 30, Mr. Holden played 
Mendelssohn’s sixth Sonata, two pieces by MacDowell, and 
3ach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and his choir sang 
anthems by Barnby, Handel, Richardson, Haydn, and 
Maunder. 

Dr. Wood, at Exeter Cathedral, took advantage of the 
special opportunity afforded by the installation of the new 
Dean on September 27 to exhibit his sense of fitness in the 
selection of the music. He played-in the first procession 
with a solemn extemporisation on a dignified original theme 
of eight bars. The Dean’s procession was accompanied by 
the slow movement from Elgar’s Sonata. Noble in B minor 
was selected for the evening Canticles, and the Te Deum was 
sung toColeridge-Taylorin F, whilethe anthems were Brahms’s 
‘ How lovely are Thy dwelling-places,’ from the ‘ Requiem,’ 
and Stainer’s ‘They that wait.’ The outgoing voluntary 
was Guilmant’s Grand Chceur. Thus it will be seen that 
British music was appropriately predominant. 
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At Kenton, on September 16, Mr. F. James (violin) and a 
party of artists from Exeter gave a concert at Honiton in aid 
The choir of | Madame Clara Butt has taken in Miss Gladys Harris, g 


of Italian, Serbian, and Belgian Red Cross. 


CORNWALL. 
Cornwall has been aroused by the practical interest whig 


Edgehill College, Bideford, sang part-songs on October 3, Camborne, a contralto singer who came under the notice 
- " % «6 = i “ > 8 ° 

including Ethel Boyce’s ‘Hymn for aviators,’ and four of | the famous vocalist last Spring. Describing Miss Harris y 
the students played a pianoforte quartet. Belgian artists | having ‘a beautiful contralto voice’ and as ‘a singer who wi 
gave a chamber concert at Dartmouth on October 10 for | become a very fine artist, given opportunity,’ Madame Cla 


Serbian relief. 
Vieuxtemps Concerto, with M. L. Delune at the pianoforte, 
the latter also playing pieces by Liszt (Rhapscdy No. 7), and 
accompanying Madame Delune (‘cello) in a ‘Dragon fly’ 
of his own, and in music by Popper and by Rubinstein. 
The three instrumentalists also played a Beethoven Trio, 
and Madame M. Rizzini sang songs by Hunt and by Massenet. 


The music section of the Plymouth Institution were on | 


September 29 informed in a lecture by Mr. Forbes-Milne on 
*The place music deserves in standard education,’ the 
lecturer recommending a course of instruction which would 
train the appreciative faculty rather than the practical, and 


M. Walther. a pupil of M. Ysaye, played the | 5 


sutt on September 26 brought a concert-party to Cambo 
and generously gave two concerts by which over £500 
|}raised for Miss Harris’s musical education. Madame By 
was accompanied by Mr. Harold Craxton, and sang seven) 
of his songs, and Miss Harris sang songs by Ethel Bary 
Melsa played several violin pieces, and joined Mr. Craxtg 
in César Franck’s Sonata. 

Gunner S. Rex, R.G.A., organist of St. Martin’s Church, 
Cardiff, gave an organ recital in Antony Church q 
September 10, assisted by Bombardier Gawihrop, vocalig, 
and Bombardier Probyn, ‘cellist. The Rev. J. H. Duerden; 
‘Sunbeam’ choir at Hayle, on September 23, sang trig 


thus encourage subconscious analysis. The new Winter | (* Lift thine eyes’ and ‘Like asa father ’), duets, and chorusg 
season of the Plymouth Co-operative Education Department | with Mrs. T. R. Hosking at the organ; and Bugle ‘One 
opened on September 28 with a performance by the band of | and-All’ Ladies’ Choir (Miss Meta Hawke) and St. Auste 
the Royal Marines, conducted by Mr. S. P. G. O'Donnell, | Ladies’ Quartet combined to give a concert on October 3 fe 
and has been continued weekly with a miscellaneous concert | the benefit of local clay-workers blinded in the War, Misss 
and one by the band of the R.G.A., conducted by Mr. R. G. | F, Williams and F. Jane giving pianoforte music. 
Evans. The Plymouth Corporation Concerts re-opened on; Bodmin Young ‘Leaguers’ Union choir of a bundre 
October 5 with the band of the Royal Marines, and on | performers, trained and conducted by Mr. H. Lamerton 
October 12 a visit was paid by Senhor Edgardo Guerra. The | gave performances of ‘The Bohemian Girl’ and a cleve 
Promenade Pier week-day concert seasonclosed on October 12, | and original revue, ‘ Music, Mirth, and Melody,’ on October 
and the Sunday band concerts ircluded on October 6 two con- | and 3, by which over £100 was raised for the Nation 
certs by the band of the Welsh Guards (Mr. Andrew Harris). | Children’s Home Mr. 
At Lifton, on September 29, at a performance for | pianoforte, and the Overture and incidental music wer 
Red Cross, a military band from Crownhill played under played by an orchestra led by Mr. Symons, 
Sergeant Tiplady, and Miss Kate Bower sang. The ; . : 
Welsh Guards Band (Mr. Andrew Harris) made a successful 
tour in Cornwall in the week beginning September 28, 
opering at Newquay and paying a return visit, the proceeds | 
being given to St. Dunstan’s Hostel. Our local season opened in Crane Hall on October 2, with 
A very large choir, conducted by Mr. R. Lang and ‘a recital given by Mr. Joseph Greene and Miss Hilda Cragg 
supported by an orchestra led Mr. E. W. Wingate, gave a | James, two local artists of whose achievements as pianist and 
rousing performance of * Elijah’ at Plymouth on October 6 ; | vocalist respectively, approving mention has often been made 
and on the same day the Sunday concerts in the Theatre Mr. Greene has a commanding technique and leaves little t 
Royal were re-opened by a pianoforte recital by Mark | desire in his interpretation of varied moods. This wa 
Hambourg, who played a Bach-Tausig Prelude and Fugue, the | evidenced in his playing of Schumann’s ‘ Fantaisiestiicke,’ 
C sharp minor Sonata of Beethoven, several Chopin numbers, | Palmgren’s dainty ‘ Rococo,’ and Frank Bridge's ‘ Vale 
Ravel's ‘ Jeux d’eaux’ and Scriabin’s Study in C sharp. Caprice.’ Mr. B. Sandberg Lee accompanied the songs 
An important event of the new season on October 9 was a | which included the tender old ‘Londonderry Air,’ beautifull 
Mr. David Parkes’s Plymouth Orpheus Choir, | sung to rather commonplace words. ‘ Danny Boy’ herein doe 
on this occasion seventy voices. The interval | duty for the heroic Cuchulain—‘ The Splendour of Ulster, 


LIVERPOOL. 


concert | 
numberir 


y 
Q . ° , . f 
has been put to good purpose in steady rehearsal, and a |‘ The Glory of the North,’ ‘ The Watcher of the Fords’ ant 
marked improvement was noticed in the tone of the voices | ‘ Hound of Cullan.’ 


(which in_ fortes was never rough or harsh), and in their lovely | The second weekly Crane Hall recital on October 9 was 
ftano sirging and fine control, which made Granville | sustained by Mr. F. Anderson Tyrer (pianist) and Miss Ethd 
Bantock’s mystically beautiful ‘ Wilt thou be my dearie’ | Penhall (vocalist), with Mr. A. E. Workman (accompanist) 
marvellously appealing. An ‘Invictus’ by Protheroe, with; Mr. Tyrer gave a brilliant performance of the ‘ Funenl 
accompaniment by the Royal Marine band scored by Mr. | March’ Sonata, which is so seldom played nowadays, andi 
Parkes, and Grieg’s ‘ Recognition of land’ were outstanding | one mistakes not, John Ireland’s Prelude ‘ The Holy Boy 
items in a concert full of good singing. Also, with the band, a | was heard as the second example of this composer’s piano 
choral fantasie of five scenes, ‘The Tyrol’ (Ambroise | forte music yet played here. It is a little pastoral movemert 
Thomas), was finely sung. Mr O'Donnell conducted the | full of suggestion and strange charm. Less progressit 
band in an artistic reading of Massenet’s ‘ Phédre’ Overture, | in style were two pieces by Julian Clifford, a Prelude 
n operatic excerpts sung by Miss Margaret Balfour|and a Nocturne. Chopin’s Scherzos in C sharp mine 
and Mr. Walter Hyde. jand B flat minor afforded other opportunities for Mt 
The choir of Greenbank (Plymouth) U. M. Church sang | Tyrer’s unerrirg fingers and artistic taste. At the thin 
West's cantata, ‘Faith and Praise,’ on October 13, with | recital, on October 16, the programme was provided by the 
Mr. T. Balhatchet directing at the organ. McCullagh String Quartet, who played Schubert's A minor 
In the Globe Theatre, Royal Marine Barracks, Plymouth, | Quartet and WHadyn’s Quartet in. D, Op. 76, No. § 
on October 16, a matinée was given for War funds, arranged | Madame Ada Standen was the vocalist and Mr. G. J. Freeman 
by Licut.-Col. W. P. Drury. The full string band, which | the accompanist. 
has been trained to a high pitch of artistic interpretation by| Miss Dorothy Eyre made a successful débiit as a singer d 
Mr. O'Donnell, played a well-chosen programme, including | English songs in Crane Hall on October 12. Miss Eyre, 
some interesting ‘Spanish Scenes’ by Lacombe, a/|who is a niece of Madame Patey, has an agrecable if not 
characteristic and very beautiful number by Massenet, | powerful mezzo-soprano voice of even quality and good range, 
‘Le dernier sommeil de Ja Vierge,’ and German’s Welsh | which she uses with artistic perception. There is sincerity 
Madame Nellie Stephenson was the vocalist, | and naturalness in her singing, and her choice of songs, 00 
and Band-Sergt. Pike played ‘cello solos, including an |less than their exposition, showed temperament and g 
idyllic piece by Servais, ‘ Le lac de Como.’ jtraining. Especially effective as sung by her were three 
During the week beginning October 14, the ‘ H. B. Phillip’s | songs—John Ireland’s ‘Sea Fever,’ which so completely 
Opera Company’ performed in Plymouth Theatre Royal | catches the longing spirit of the sea-rover in Masefie|d’s fine 
*Madam Butterfly’ and ‘ La Bohéme,’ *‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ | lines, Cyril Scott’s crooning ‘ Lullaby,’ and Coleridge-Tayl 
and several old favourites. ‘Life and Death.’ Songs by Garnet Cox, John Adamsot, 
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wd four of Marjory Kennedy-Fraser’s ‘Songs of the 
Hebrides’ were also included in Miss Eyre’s interesting 
giection of ‘ British Songs.’ Miss Mary Langdon was a 
helpful and unobtrusive accompanist, and Mr. Walter Hatton’s 
yoloncello solos were played with masterly skill. 

Messrs. Rushworth’s new series of popular Wednesday 
mid-day concerts in Rushworth Hall commenced on 
October 16, when the Tobin Pianoforte Trio—Mr. John 
Tobin (pianoforte), Mr. John Lawson (violin), and Mr. 
Walter Hatton (’cello)\—played Eugéne Goossens’s ‘ Five 
Impressions of a Holiday,’ Op. 7 (first performance here), 
md Miss Marie Skellorn, an accomplished singer, sang 
Hamilton Harty’s ‘ Six Songs of Ireland.” Mr. Goossens’s 
‘Holiday Impressions’ are fanciful little miniatures highly 
suggestive of their titles, especially No. 4, ‘The Village 
Church,’ with its gently-clashing bells heard over the 
misonal plainchant theme played on the strings. No. 5, 
‘At the Fair,’ is humorous as well as daring, and would 
sem to be a sketch for a larger canvas. The chief part falls 
tothe pianoforte, which was ably handled by Mr. Tobin. 

Dr. Pollitt has done further service by arranging a new 
sries of recitals on the new Rushworth organ in Hope Street 
Charch. Hereabouts is a large and enthusiastic organ-recital- 
loving community which attended the first series in large 

Mr. Cunningham, of the Alexandra Palace, gave 
the first recital on October 17, when the late Sir Hubert 
Parry’s fine Fantasia and Fugue in G found an appropriate 
place. Players who will be subsequently heard include 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson (October 31), Mr. H. G. Ley 
(November 14), Dr. A. H. Brewer (November 28), and 
Mr. T. H. Collinson (December 12). 

It is cheerful to hear that the concerts of the Rodewald 
Society will again help us to endure the forthcoming Winter 
rigours. Six will be given, commencing on November 11 
with a Catterall Quartet Concert (of which there will be four), 
apianoforte recital by Miss Lilias McKinnon on January 13, 
mda choral evening of glees and madrigals to be conducted 
by Dr. A. W. Pollitt on January 27. There will be a new 
sries of concerts conducted by Mr. Vasco Akeroyd in the 
Central Hall, commencing November 19, and this excellent 
musician and entrepreneur has already engaged Madame 
Stralia, Miss Adela Verne, Mr. Albert Sammons, Mr. Arnold 
Trowell, and Miss Maud Maude (vocalist). Mr. Akeroyd’s 
tame is synonymous with attractive orchestral programmes 
and good performances, and his new series is pleasurably 
anticipated. 

By a large majority the City Council has granted the use 
of St. George’s Hall for Sunday evening concerts. It is 
tally difficult to understand the narrow outlook of the 
opposers of such a rational movement, especially at the 
present time when there are hosts of soldiers and sailors, 
tspecially Americans, without any specially-provided counter- 
ittractions to the crowded streets. 

The Philharmonic Society has every promise of a successful 
sason, and the prospectus offers well drawn-up and varied 
programmes. Among the orchestral novelties are three of 
Howard Carr’s musical tributes to ‘ British Heroes,’ and 
‘Four Conceits’ by Eugéne Goossens, as well as revivals of 
Sullivan’s ‘ Macbeth ’ Overture, Bantock’s ‘ Pierrot of the 
Minute,’ and Butterworth’s ‘A Shropshire Lad.’ Great 
things are expected from the choir now being rehearsed by 
Dt. Pollitt, the new chorus-master, who has already 
stablished cordial relations with his forces, and at the first 
concert, on October 29, Sir Henry Wood will conduct their 
Singing of Bach’s motet ‘I wrestle and pray.’ At the second 
concert, on November 16, the female voices will sing Elgar’s 

-part song, ‘Fly, singing bird.’ The principal choral 
tork this season is Elgar’s ‘ The Dream of Gerentius,’ which 
he composer will himself conduct on March 15. 

The fine band of the Royal Italian Carabinieri received a 
popular welcome on October 15. With their coloured 
plumes and ample cloaks the Italians are picturesque in 
another way from the band of the Zouaves, and like the 
ater, will probably have no reason to forget the hospitality 
ad attention shown them while seeing the sights of the city 
S guests of the Corporation. Their quality as musicians 
‘sshown at the performances they gave on the Exchange 
Fags and in the Hippodrome. 

Great regret is felt at the untimely death from influenza 
ad pneumonia of Mr. J. A. Kent, one of the form-masters 





and musical director at the Liverpool College in Shaw Street. 
In this latter capacity Mr. Kent had exerted a widely useful 
influence, and his loss will be keenly felt. Under his 
direction two excellent performances were given of German’s 
‘Merrie England’ in March last, when the soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra were almost entirely evolved from the 
material available in the boys and masters of this great day- 
school. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The Promenade Concerts held nightly during October in 
the New Queen’s Theatre quickly revealed their hold on the 
local public. This notice can only comment on some features 
in the earlier half of the month. The brunt of the conduct- 
ing has fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Hamilton Harty, 
occasional concerts only having been directed by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Mr. Julius Harrison. Mr. Harty took a few 
days to get into his stride, and so did the orchestra, but before 
the first week was over there was complete understanding, and 
some superb interpretative playing has been done even with 
little or no rehearsal. Mr. Harty has not shrunk from 
exposing himself to comparisons with the greatest conductors, 
whether in miscellaneous bills or in all-Wagner or all-Russian 
programmes. It helps in measuring progress when it is 
remembered that half-a-dozen years ago an evening of the 
big Wagner or big Russian was only successfully attempted by 
one or at most two English conductors. Harty’s Wagner has 
the unmistakable feeling for vastness and sublimity. There 
is more of the Richter nobility and grandeur than of the 
Beecham gaivanic qualities. In the climaxes the stately, 
irresistible, overpowering ad vance of the ocean flood rather than 
the rush and tumultof wild waters. The latter is more exciting, 
anc very exhilarating, but the former has greater enduring 
quality and consequently is more satisfying. Except for the 
absence of a fuller body of string-tone, one need never expect 
to hear a more truly superb Axa/e of ‘ Gétterdimmerung’ 
than the Harty reading and his wife singing Briinnhilde— 
every shade of its emotion wonderfully revealed, whether in 
voice or instruments; never overwrought or frenzied, and 
more than all else the sense of impending doom. 
Sopranos who can attain to the full vocal grandeur and 
stature of this music are not a numerous body, and of the 
few English-speaking ones, Miss Agnes Nicholls may claim 
pride of place. If ever the ‘ Ring’ dramas are again staged 
in this country, Mr. Frank Mullings seems predestined for 
the part of Siegfried. He handles the ‘ Forging Songs’ with 
a blend of heroic and almost demoniac energy that impresses 
with a sense of the superhuman much as do figures in the 
big Brangwyn etchings. Possibly the greater familiarity with 
Isolde’s Death Chant in its orchestral concert-room dress 
rather than in its stage setting inclines one to the view that 
the voice-part is almost intrusive, and that the limit of 
poignant expression and of complete exaltation of spirit are 
perfectly conveyed by instruments alone. For my own part 
I would only have Isolde’s fna/e sung on the stage. I was 
unable to hear Mr. Percy Pitt's Russian programme on 
October 4, but a week later, in listening to Mr. Harty con- 
ducting Balakirev’s ‘Thamar’ and Stravinsky’s ‘ L’oiseau 
de feu,’ I had a strong impression that he was softening the 
drastic qualities of the orchestration, consciously blurring, in 
the manner of some photographic artists, a too sharply defined 
outline. The tendency to over-refined treatment, to excessive 
nicety of expression, cramped the interpretation to the point 
of losing real freedom, and whatever else this Russian ballet- 
music may stand, surely it must retain its headlong rhythmical 
thrust, forging its way to our consciousness like a yacht in a 
brisk breeze under full spread of canvas. An early Sin- 
fonietta by Rimsky-Korsakov, played under Goossens in the 
previous week, had this stimulating quality to perfection. It 
bore down on you with a superb rush, with only a momentary 
check as, to preserve the simile, she went about on a fresh 
tack. Iam told that Mr. Harty gave a fine illustration of 
this impetuosity under control in a couple of Brahms’s 
Hungarian dances one evening when I was absent. 

I find almost unbounded delight in these excursions in 
familiar country with a fresh guide as conductor. He draws 
your attention to many an unobserved feature. From some 
hidden view-point known to him you get a wholly different 
impression of the music’s contour, some features of the 
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landscape, so to speak, receding, and others coming into 
prominence and giving you unexpected, perhaps unsuspected, 
glimpses of vistas of orchestral colour tucked away in the 
folds of the music, and these impressions are only strengthened 
hen you can take many strolls on successive evenings. 
Some new music in the first half of this ‘ Proms.’ season was 
heard at one concert on October 6, and occupied the first 
half of the programme. The conducting was shared by 
Mr. Julius Harrison—who was in charge of Goossens’s 
Overture ‘ Philippe II.’ and his own ‘ Rapunzel’ tone-poem 
and Mr. Hamilton Harty, who directed Percy Pitt's 
‘English Rhapsody’ and his own Violin Concerto (Miss 


Bessie Rawlins, solois*). The audience was smaller than at 
any other concert of the series at which I have been present. 
Tre only information vouchsafed as to Goossens’s Prelude 
was that it was connected with Verhaeren’s drama 
‘ Philippe II.,’ the oppressor of the Netherlands. Nothing 
at all was announced as to the basis of Percy Pitt's 
‘English Rhapsody’ beyond the fact that it had its initial | 
performance in 1911 at a London Musical Festival; no 


thematic quotations from Hamilton Harty’s Concerto were 
av Julius Harrison’s ‘* Rapunzel’ wae played at} 
Manchester last December. If the battle for the recognition | 
of English music is to be won, different tactics will 
necessary. ‘Proms.’ concert patrons are not by any means 
entirely composed of keen amateurs, and to ram four fresh 
works down the throat of an audience in seventy or eighty 
utes is simply to defeat one’s object. New stuff needs 
wise propaganda, and there would have been much more 
sense in spreading these works over the whole season 
including them each in a programme which was sure to 
attract a crowd. Each of th ese works was well worth b 
ayed. If ‘young England’ employs frontal attacks on this 
whatever else results the punishment of indifference 
will be achieved ; there needs to be more business acumen 
in putting English musical novelties before the LP. 
I was unable to hear Percy Pitt’s Rhapsody. 
* Kapunzel’ work (based on William Morris's poem) I wrote 
in these columns last January, and deeper acquaintance only 
strengthens my view then expressed as to its being no incon 
addition to the literature definitely romantic 
It is not merely concerned with picturesque externals. 
There also the sense of the unexpected pervading the 
text of the poem. They imagery ts of a lovelorn knight 
riding through a wood in search of a beautiful maid, and then 
fainting at the sight of the fair Rapunzel surely is the 
last thing you would have expected of him. One's imagina- 
tion is at once gripped and piqued, and so Harrison’s music 
got hold of mine. 
Goossens’s harmonic 
usical thought. 
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that 


idiom is a thing apart in current 


I have not read Verhaeren’s drama, and if 


I were a creative artist I should not like opinions on any 
work of mine to be passed on such a slight foundation 
of knowledge as, in fact, I possess of Goossens’s work 


or its inspiration. I would gladly hear it again and again. 
This was the work that suffered most from the conditions 
performance Hamilton Harty’s Violin Concerto 
was quite straightforward and melodiously captivating, and 
was set before the audience in thoroughly attractive manner 
by Miss Bessie Rawlins. 

On October 15 the Beecham Manchester operatic chorus 
and its conductor (Mr. Arthas Lomas) sustained the 
programme, the principal choral works being ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ and Hago Wolf's ‘ Fire Rider.’ Mr. 
Heather. was the soloist in the Coleridge-Taylor work. 


of its 





The Children’s Concert Society begins its season of seven 
Saturday afternoon  lecture-concerts on October 
Manchester music is so well organized on many sides at 
present that the absence of any large and well co-ordinated 
competitive Festival scheme, particularly in its application 
to school life, is felt with additional force by many who are 
in the thick of musical development here. 

The hundred and forty-first Tuesday 
brought a welcome re-appearance of Mr. Walter Mudie’s 
string orchestra in a programme which included the 
accompaniments to Handel's Organ Concerto No. 2, in 
B flat (Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson), Walford Davies’s ‘ Solean 
Melody’ for strings and organ, the final movement from 
Jantock’s ‘In the far West’ Suite, and lesser items by 
Bizet, Grieg, and Percy Grainger. 
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SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


Concert arrangements show signs of a revived interest j 
music and a growth of confidence on the part of organize 
The two large choral Societies of the city announce jg. 
portant works for performance, the December concert of th 
Sheffield Amateur Musical Society being a revival 
Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ to be conducted by Sir Heap 
Wood. The Spring concert will take place in April, whe 
Mr. J. A. Rodgers will conduct a performance of Verdj, 
‘Requiem.’ The Musical Union promises ‘The Dream ¢ 
Gerontius’ and the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion for its tw 
Subscription Concerts, and the usual ‘ Messiah’ concert j 
December: these events to be directed by Dr. Coward 
Owing to the Albert Hall not being available for concern 
during the Winter, the choral Societies have had to alter th 
venue of their concerts to the Victoria Hall, which possess, 
a good auditorium but is somewhat limited for platfom 
caimanaiation, The owners of the hall—the Wesleve 
Mission—are however — steps to enlarge the platform 
| When this is done the building, which contains a fine organ, 
| will be well adapted for choral and orchestral programms 

j In this connection it may be stated that the Sheffield Cir 
| Council has now in hand a scheme for the building of a ney 

City Hall, which when completed will be an adequate home 

for festivals, concerts, and the like. The projected site 5 
| cpposite the Albert Hall, ia the centre of the city, but of 
the line of noisy street traffic. The Council had previous 
been in negotiation for the purchase of the Albert Hall 
bebalf of the city, but the project was abandoned and 
| decision to build a new hall was arrived at. 

The first of the series of six Sheftield Subscription Concers 
was given in the Victoria Hall on October 15. Miss Felice 
Lyne, who made a first appearance at Sh elfield, displayei 
i her ms astery of coloratura in songs by Verdi, Meye *1beer, ani 
Rossini, and her versatility Rachmaninov’s * Harvest ¢ 
Sorrow’ and other modern soz Miss Margaret Fairles 

idorsed her recent London succean s by her beautiful viol 
Sne had a large share of the programme, but be 
|art was summarised in an impassioned interpretation 
Chausson’s ‘ Poeme,’ which was an absorbing example 0 
controlled em»tion coupled with technical completenes 
Mr. Murray Davey also won the tributes of the audiene 
alike by the nobility of his voice and the artistic insigh 
of his singing. Flegier’s ‘Le Cor’ and Gluck’s ‘ Dian 
impitoyable’ were ideally sung. Miss Ethel Kobinse 
accompanied. 

The Misses Foxon are continuing their interesting sere 
| of Thursday Three o’Clock concerts, the first of which wa 


given on October 10. A vivacious performance of Schubert 
‘ h 
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Suite of vocal waltzes, ‘Welcome Spring,’ was given § 
Misses Parker-Machon and Ena Roberts, Messrs. Ralp 
Williams and Ernest Platts, who secured a remarkabk 


affinity of vocal quality and great precision of ensemble. 

Among other notable works heard at these concerts ma 
be mentioned a thoughtful interpretation of Grieg’s Sonat 
for pianoforte and violin in F (Op. 8) by Misses Minne 
Wilson and Ethel Griffith, Schubert's ‘ Erl King,’ sung wit 
dramatic intensity by Miss Ena Roberts, and an old Sonat 
by Joseph Gibs, revived by Miss Zoe Addy, and informe 
with interest and attraction by the power and good taste 
her playing. 





ar 


Winter 
H. ¢ 


Further concerts announced for the 
those of the Victoria Hall Choral Society (Mr. 
Jackson, conductor), which is rehearsing Spohr’s 
Last Judgment’ and Schubert's ‘ Song of Miriam’ ; a a seris 
| of four matinée pianoforte recitals arranged by Mr. Claué 
| Crossley ; and two recitals of Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s musi 
at which the composer will be assisted by Mr. J. H. Parke 
(violin) and Mr. Maurice Taylor (’cello). 
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YORKSHIRE. 


At Leeds the Philharmonic Society promises, for its forty 
ninth season, an orchestral concert at which Franck! 
Symphonic Variations and a Mozart Symphony will be heaté 
together with Stanford's ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’ and a vet 
appropriate memorial performance of Parry’s ‘ Blest Pait' 
Sirens.’ ‘ Messiah’ will be sung at Christmas, and at! 
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hind concert Bach’s Magnificat and Hamilton Harty’s | 





a 


other ears as ‘stodgy’ ; (3.) The modal scale, or traces of it, 
‘Mystic Trumpeter’ are to be given. Dr. Bairstow will be | appeared in five-sixths of our traditional music. Germany 


’ a ~ + * ~ | . . ° 
theconductor. The Leeds Choral Union, under Dr. Coward, | again broke away, and brought in the modern scale, in 


isto give the first part of ‘ St. Paul,’ followed by a repetition | vogue at the music-halls and in favour with nearly all 
of Emest Austin's ‘Hymn of Apollo,’ which the Society | pianists. Mr. Shaw illustrated these three characteristics by 

uced last season. ‘ Messiah’ and a miscellaneous | singing a number of old folk-songs, and the following modern 
cncert form the remaining features of the prospectus. The} songs which breathed the old spirit: (1.) Blake’s ‘ Songs of 
Leeds Saturday Orchestral Concerts are at last flourishing in Innocence,’ by Geoffrey Gwyther ; (2.) ‘ The Cuckoo,’ by 
apecuniary sense, and becoming really popular. Hence the | Martin Shaw ; (3.) ‘On Linden Lea,’ by Vaughan Williams ; 








rammes of the six concerts follow the lines which have | (4.) Christina Rossetti’s ‘Easter Carol,’ by Martin Shaw; 
poved attractive, and rely chiefly on familiar ‘ classics,’ | (5.) ‘ Lullaby,’ by J. S. Scott ; (6.) Masefield’s ‘ Sea Fever,’ 
though such things as MacDowell’s secord Pianoforte | by John Ireland. 


Concerto, Brahms’s third Symphony, and British works by | The gentlemen of the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Hamilton Harty, Butterworth, Grainger, Frank Bridge, and | Windsor Castle, gave their annual concert at the Royal 
Stanford, will have for many in the audierces at least @| Ajbert Institute, Winds yw, on October 14, assisted by Miss 


suspicion of novelty. The conducting is to | 








e 





t _be divided | Coral Peachey, Mr. Cedric Sharpe, and Miss Dorothy 
between Mr. Hamilton Harty and Mr. Julian Clifford. The| Davies. As usual, there was some admirable glee-singing. 
Leeds Bohemian Concerts still help to popularise chamber | By way of tribute to the memory of the late Sir Hubert Parry, 
music to one of the most appreciative audiences in Yorkshire, | six of his part-songs for treble voices were sung by the boys 
and at the four concerts of the coming season there will be | of the Chapel choir: ‘ The sea has such a ‘rainy sound,’ 
heard, in addition to important classics, unfamiliar works by|* Brown and Furry,’ ‘The Peacock,’ ‘ You'll get there,’ 
Ireland, Smetana, Rachmaninov, Tanciev, and Sinding. ‘ The Fairies,’ and ‘ The Way to Succeed.’ A prop sthnee 
The Bradford Subscription Concerts not only hold their} of the proceeds was given to the Mayor of Windsor's 
own, but are even making an advance, furnishing seven, | Prisoners of War Fund. 
instead of only six, concerts. At three of these the Halle | The lecture-demonstration on the ‘Techniquer’ at the 
Orchestra will be employed, and, besides the usual classics, London Academy of Music on September 30 was well 
lreland’s Tone-poem, ‘A Forgotten Rite," Howard Carr's | attended. The chair wastaken by Mr. Victor Benham, who 
clever orchestral ‘ Sketches,’ and pieces by Granados, Ravel, | sp ke highly of the apparatus, and considered its use should 
and Moussorgsky are to be heard. Sir Thomas Beecham, be universal. Mr. Benham gave an instructive address, and 
Sir Henry Wood, and Mr. G vossens, jun... W li conduct. | the experiments on the audience by the lecturer evoked much 
For all the concerts first-rate soloists have been secured. | interest. A sonata by the lecturer's pupil, Miss Florence J. 
The Free Chamber Concerts organized by Mr. S. Midgley! Pitch, was performed, and the chairman congratula'e1 the 
sgain promise a programme which carefully excludes all the | composer on her work. , 
German classics, but forecasts many interesting things, such | oO 
s Violin Sonatas by Pierné, Lekeu, Franck, Medtner, | - 
Sjogren, Cui, Walford Davies, Ireland, Trowell, Melartin, | 


October 9, a very interesting lecture-recital was 
given at Salisbury by Madame Agnes Larkcom on ‘The 
ad Sindin also Pianoforte Trios by Parry, Trowell influence of vocal music in education.’ The instructive 
dl . s « , © , . . . ’ 1 
Rabinstei &» d Dvorak i . si and enjoyable lecture gained much by a series of well-chosen 
udinstein, an vorak. lE list “60 o admirably sung by Miss Glades Smit] 
Bradford Permanent Orchestra will resume its| —relis® songs, admirably sung by Miss Glades Smith. 

The Bra en) eee rehestra wilt resume tS | The accompaniments throughout were sympathetically played 
corcerts, but in the absence of any prospectus I am not able | by Mrs. A. C. Mathews. A silver collection was made in 
to give details, though I understand Rootham’s ‘Pan,’ | aid of the Special Musician's Gift for Y.M.C.A. Concerts at 
recently produced at Harrogate, will be among the novelties. | ),¢ Front. and amounted to about £6. 

Nor are particulars as yet published of the two Bradford | te 
Choral Societies. ‘ . : . 

; ‘ _ , | Cathedral on September 19, when Dr. Brewer played 
The Halifax Choral Society, under Mr. C. H. Moody,|¢}intandia’ and. the Andante from Beethoven's fifth 
magyar een eg _s ag et ‘tior ia andia’ An e! 
“ = ove Coleridge-Taylor Hiawatha, in addition to | Symphony, and Miss Murray Lambert gave fine _per- 
Messiah,” and a third concert which is not yet arranged. | ¢> ances of Handel’s Sonata in D, the Andante from 

. » . ~ oy me egg yh sete, i 2 S re S a até » the & an 
The Huddersfield Choral Society is to give Ev eryman ’ at | sfendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, O’Connor Morris’s ‘Lament,’ 
its first concert, under the composer’s direction, together] 914 <i, sno’s * An Old Saga.’ How much the recital was 
h’c * Sing ve } ’ "y he on . am SUG ou ng é iC ga. I if Ni 

- Bach's rr y shied Lord. sag want ey a0 aie appreciated may be gathered from the fact that a collection 
: er anc oe thire Reimteg wor . vee y tess familiar | 6) the Church Ampy realised the splendid sum of £122. 

—the ‘ Hymn of Praise’ and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater ’—are We | ; will | pe d Sir Arth 
announced. Dr. Coward is the conductor. The Ilkley | e hope there will be a good response to sir Arthur 


| - b. os “ 
Vocal Society, under Mr. Akeroyd, is rehearsing ‘The | Pearson’s appeal for members for the National Carol 
. y; a . 4 ya, 3 nearsing 
Mystic Trumpeter.’ 


An organ and violin recital was given at Gloucester 


League, which has already done much to help forward the 
work of the National Institute for the Blind. Although 
singers are of course the chief need, there is plenty of work 
for those whose gi'ts lie rather in the direction of organization. 
Full particulars may be had from the headquarters of the 
Miscellaneous. pe 226, Great Portland Street, W.1. , 

On October 9 the orchestra of the Great Eastern 
~~ Railway Musical Society give a highly successful concert to 
— : “a _ P _| the wounded at the Prince of Wales Hospital, Marylebone. 
deere a Tae a ee ee tee The vocalists were Miss Elizabeth Hyde and Biss Astra 
Reem Pelenscse Hill. on September 28. Speaking of | Desmond. Colonel Galloway conducted very ably. There 
temationalism in souaie he chontiy eunensd the Gece |” ,* crowded and appreciative audience, which at the 
th : ‘ erecta Phe \.ces € eoctrin€ | conclusion rewarded the performers with hearty cheers. 

that there should be one dominant influence to which all 
tations should submit, producing a sort of musical Esperanto 
o Yiddish, with English music, for instance, as a pallid 


Mr. Isidore de Lara, unwearied in his efforts on behalf of 
British music, commenced a new series of concerts on 
tection of Brahms and Wagner. A better form of| October 31. These will take place at the Steinway Hall 
internationalism meant that each nation should give its best !on Thursdays, at 8.30 and 3.0 alternately. Among the 
the national | performers will be the Allied, Philharmonic, British, and 


to the world—music that revealed distinctly tt : . os , 
character. Mr. Shaw then showed that the old English John Saunders (Quartets. We hope this admirable scheme 
K ’ will receive the hearty support it deserves. 


bolk-songs had three distinctive qualities: (1.) There was — ; 
teedom in the ‘ shape’ of the tunes, in striking contrast i Dr. Grattan Flood is bringing out a Memoir of 





the cramping symmetry, the smooth melodic curves, which| ‘John Field: the Inventor of the Nocturne.’ Strange 
marked the German folk-songs ; (2.) Freedom of rhythm was 
conspicuous, five or even seven beats to the bar appearing in 
ld tunes, in striking contrast again to the regular rhythm of 
Serman folk-songs, which struck some ears as dignified, 


as it may seem, there is no English memoir of this 
remarkable Inish pianist and inventor of a new genre in 
pianoforte music, although his biography has appeared in 
French, German, Italian, and Russian. 
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BETHLEHEM 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
Isterspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 





THE 


STORY OF BETHLEHEM 


FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, Etc. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
String Parts, 6s. 6d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
NIELS W. GADE. 


(Op. 40.) 





Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. 


CHRISTMAS SCENES 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 
COMPOSED BY 
FREDERIC H. COWEN 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 


BY 

Divided into six sections, intended originally for 

separate performance on the three days of 

Christmas, New Year's Day, New Year’s Sunday, 
and the Festival of the Epiphany. 








Vocal Score, Two Shillings ; Vocal Parts, One Shilling each. 
Parts 1 and 2, Is. ; Parts 3 and 4, Is. ; Parts 5 and 6, Is. 
Tonic Sol-fa (Parts 1 and 2), 6d. 

boks of Words (per 100), 10s. Parts 1 and 2 (per 100), §s. 





CANTATAS FoR CHRISTMAS. 


THE NATIVITY 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, AND 
CHORUS 
With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 


COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 





THE WORDS BY 
DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price One Shilling. 


ROSE 


Words only, Five Shillings per Hundred. 


THE HOLY CHILD 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


YULE- TIDE 


THOMAS ANDERTON. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 3s. 


BEFORE THE PALING 
OF THE STARS 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Szt TO Music FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 
B 


B. J. DALE. 


Price One Shilling. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim!Tep. 
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**Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise Just PuswisnHep. 
the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, = ' siiaeiiaianes 
‘* Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1 1897. —— 
“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the ma) ee. of Ho. go. HOV EL LO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition an 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. COMBI \ ED COU N TERPO] NT 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 
IN THREE PARTS 
ITT ™ ’ 
POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC AND 
BY bs y ry ‘Tr + 
] Vl . FLORID AND IMITATIONAL 
H. MAUNDER 
+ . a . ~ rTarrrnyr ) a 
~sgirigge ol COUNTERPOIN1 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. men wy Tp ~ ~ y To 
Prayer Notation. Soa IN THREE AND FOUR PARTS 
Anthem hristians, Awake ee *e ee ee 3a. . —_—_— 
Carol—Once in Bethlehem . o ae ee ad. 1d. WITH EXAMPLES, 
Two Christmas Carols... oe ee ee ee 3d. ad. BY 
SERVICES. GEORGE J. BENNETT, CH 
Service in G ae ee ee ee oe ee i/6 1S. 
Mus. Doc. C TAB, 
Or, separately :— on 7 wi “1 
Te Deum .. ‘ ee ee ee 3d. ad. Price Three Shillings. 
Benedicite, omnia Open - oe ee ad. 2d. — 
Benedictes 7 ie vi ef oS ad. ad. London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Jubilate .. ° ee ee 3d. ad. Tr . . Aen ae an . . _— 
Office for the Holy Cummnien os os 8d. 6d. ws THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET, : 
Pater Noster from the above .. ee ee ad. ed. cunnsumeies 
Amen ditto ee ee os 1d. 1d. EDWARD ELGAR. RUDYARD KIPLING, A delig 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ne ad. | THESE FOUR POPULAR SONGS ARE NOW ISSUED Fo;-}en. 
SERVICE IN a Form (No.1) +. «+ ws TS 8d. S.A.T.B., octavo, each Is. net. 
Or, separately :— OF all Mu sicees 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. on on 3d. ad. See, 
Office for the Holy Communion es os 6d. 4a. T 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee ee 3d. ad. E N OC H & ‘SON S, 
Te Deum in B flat id es i 3d. od. 58, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W-1 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) .. 3d. 1hd. . ? T Tr . a4 b . da be TT a 
} 4 a \ 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. ee oe 3d. ad. A\ OU RI E ( H RIS | HAS AN H EMS 
ORGAN. By EDWYN A. CLARE. 
V »ix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. - 7 oo 2s. _— Behold I bring : ’ : roth 100 
CHURCH CANTATA. Choirs of Angels ; - a 1cth roc 
The Prince of Peace on ‘ - igths 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 1/6 1S. We have see — Star ea -. 2and1 
ta aie *! *CGoodwill to en ‘ ‘ se ° roth 
~ es Sing, O Heavens ' : 
___London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. “Blessed be the King ee .. tha 
A Saviour, Christ the Lord ‘ ‘ - 7th: 4 
ADV E N T AN 1) C HRIST M: \S MU SIC. Mag: hificat ¢ und Nun Dimitti in D - od . 27th 1 rl Is one 
New Peace Thanksgiving Anthem— 
BY *Tue BLEessinG oF PEACE <a - - 
EDWARD BUNNET 7 Mus. D. CantTap. Those marked* are also issued in Tonic Sol-/a. ——- 
London: Novetto anp Company, Ltd , 160, Wardour Street, W.4 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. New York: Tue H W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. H I 
Five Sets in Books, Sixpence each Set, or in separate r r Cc <T> rhe ~ ~ 
numbers, One Penny each N EW PE ACE ANTH E MS 
a = application to the Composer, 75, Thorpe By CALEB SIMPER. 
oad, Norwich. poumeiduaistaiies 
——— O Wetcome Peace (Sol fa, 3d.) . es , oe 4d. 
ANTHEMS Easy, Melodiou-, and attractive. 
: eta Gop 1s 0 REFUGE .. ‘ , on . bd 
O Lord, Thou art my God (Advent) ... _ ~~ Solos for S. T. B. An interesting Anthem with fine effects. Mo 
The Lord is my Shepherd do. il a vee 3d. | inspiring 
130th Psalm, ‘ Out of the deep ” (score) 6d ee ee ee ‘ 
In the | fale (Cl ietmnand I . ec . *y New Christmas Anthem. Ready Shortly. 
e beg ig Iris ae secs ese eee “0 x mdon : Weekes & Co nover Street, Rese Street Wet. 
Do d>. Tonic Sol-fa_... ~~ oo : : SS ee ee 
Behold, I bring good tidings (Short Anthem) oo SG 
Arise, shine, for thy light is come sets eo ae C hurch Music by Ar thur He Dry B rowil. 
<ODUICE Mr. A. H BROWN am yunces that on and after No rer 1) 
SERVICES. his ¢ hur h Compositions, the copyright of which he he a retained, w S 
Te Deum in E. Four Voices ... “a owe we» 3d. | be published by Ne ve ilo & Ce o, Ltd. A complete list can be obtaine Ol 
Senedictus and Jubilate in E ... ae a 3d = ak oh Publishers, but the Composer invites special attention t 
Benedicite in E vs ues wee wee, 2G. | eth Edition, price 3s. 6d., THE GREGORIAN CANTICLES 
Communion Service in E _ vain oan os AND PSALTER. 
eagerness = Or separately, THE GREGORIAN CANTICLES, Cloth, price 1s 
London: Noveuto AND Company, Limitéd THE GREGORIAN PS3ALTER, price 2s. 6d. 
JER Y SUITABLE FOR TIME OF W 12th Edition, price 8s. 64., ORGAN HARMONIES FOR THE 
eR 3LE ( TIME OF AR GREGORIAN PSALM TONES. 
V Epirep sv Sir Frepericx Brivce, C.V.O. 14th 1,c00, om ts., MISSA SERAPHICA The Order of Ho 
JYMN FOR CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. B en, SERGE 
I C. CARR MOSELEY. Price 14d. Words 1s. 6d. per -_ Fth —s ~~ ihe 6 SS eae 8) oe 
sare , or cm — 9 om > -“ rganists, tog er w om rotion » es for use duritg 
(GENTLY TOUCH THE WARBLING LYRE. Hoy Commusion. ip tutes 
By —— ; Part-Song for A. or CONTR. (or T.) T.B. Price ed. 7th Edition, price 3s. 6d., SHORT PHRASES (136), sec ond series 
ondon: NovgeLLo anp Company, Limited. with Accompaniments for the Creeds, Sanctus, Gloria in Excelst. 
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Just Pus isHEp. 


DEAR GOLDEN 
SONG 
Tue Worps sy 
P. J. O'REILLY 
Tue Music sy 
FRANK JEPHSON. 


In Two Keys, E flat and F. 


DAYS 





Price Two Shillings each. 


NovVELLO AND Co Limited. 


Just 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 


Price Two Shillings Each. 


London : 


MPANY, 





PUBLISHED. 





Adelightful song... 
Queen. 


treated as only Mr. German knows how. 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pusisnep. 


ALANNAH 


SONG 
THE WORDS BY 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 
THE MUSIC BY 
EATON FANING 
IN TWO KEYS. 
Price Two Shillings Each. 





Is one of the best love songs come across of late."--Oueen. 


London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 











enti eunou 


ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE 


Tue Music By 


EATON FANING. 





Price Two Shill 





London : 





Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
TWO 
. = ry ~ ~ . 
SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS 
1» SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE. 
2. THOUGHTS OF MINE, 
The Words and Melodies Collected by 
SRGJAN TUCIC. 
The Words translated from the Serbian by 
FANNY COPELAND. 
The Melodies arranged by 


PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PustisHep. 


FOR BARITONE VOICE. 


ONAWAY, AWAKE, BELOVED 


SONG 
FROM THE CANTATA 
HIAWATHA’S WEDDING - FEAST 


THE VERSE WRIT 
LONGFELLOW 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 30). 


TEN BY 


Price Two Shillings. 


London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 











THE 
YTS or PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE 
A RHYTHMIC BASIS. 


ELEMEN 
ARRANGED UPON 


Dr. R. H. BELLAIRS. 


Strongly recomn ed by the highest authorities. 

More work c: be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than with any 

Eliminates Me hani al Drudgery. 

Interests the p pil from the very beginning. 

List of compan rks and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 


ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 
58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 


CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
BY 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Serigs), No. 1. 


ConTENTS. 
1. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Dundee.” 
2. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Rockingham.” 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton.” 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the ‘‘ Old 104th.” 
5. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Melcombe.” [omnium.” 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Christe Redemptor 
7. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘St. Ann’s.” 


SECOND SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New SErRIEs), No. 45. 
ConTENTS. 
** Croft’s 136th.” 
‘** Martyrdom.” 
** St. Thomas.” 
**St. Mary.” 
‘** Eventide.” 
“Se. Coos.” 
** Hanover.” 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on 


SM OWS WN & 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


London: NovgeLtio anp Company, Limited. 
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POCKET SING-SONG BOON§ 








FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, | jf 


ETC, 


Epitep sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. i 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 









Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 44 in.) is designed to provide in 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it i 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherev 
‘“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, wh 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desir 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the oth 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. T 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit 















voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 
LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. a 
JUST PUBLISHED. 7 7 A 
HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAS]’ 
(Op. 30, No. 1.) Or 
THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA 
(Op. 30, No. 2.) saa 
COMPOSED BY APE 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. PO} 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO = 
BY — 
JOHN POINTER. ‘dn 
iceiaeidaaniasieaiie ie 


———, 



















London :—Printed by Nove.to anv Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.-t. 
Sold also by Simpxin, Marsuatt, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4.—Friday, November 1, 1913. 
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BELIEVE IN BRITISH WORKMANSHIP 


The Briton too easily takes foreign claims at their own valuation ; there are still a few people 
who think that a Continental piano has some mysterious superiority over a British instrument. 
This is not true ; there is no richer or more beautiful tone than that of the Weber Piano, which 
is made within a stones-throw of London. This is proved by the fact that the Weber Piano is 
successfully competing all over the world with the best-known foreign makes, and that for 
years past the most prominent pianists have chosen the Weber Piano for professional use. 


THE WEBER PIANO 


° A triumph of British Workmanship 
There is no need for anyone to purchase the Weber Piano merely because it is British ; it is the 
best piano, foreign or English, that ye u can buy, and for that reason we think that you should 
test this instrument for yourself. his you are always welcome to do in our showrooms, 
whether you are a prospective buyer or not. 











The Aolian Company Ltd., 


(FORMERLY THE ORCHESTRELLE CO,) 
orga, — BOLIAN HALL, yom men, 
esp 181-7,NEW BOND STRERT, 428k 


LONDON, 
W.-1. 
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O CANADA 


ARRANGED By EMERSON JAMES. 


A PERFECT DAY 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. 

Now published in the following Arrangements. SAe Bets Métalion 

T.T.B.B. (Old Notation) 











MIXED VOICES. s. d. prs? Bae 
SA.T.B. (Old Notation) én ». ° 3) - . ~ > 
SAT.B. (Sol-fa) .. % oe 8 a JEAN SIBELIUS. 
MALE VOICES. | Reminiscences of a Land of a Thousand Seas (Album for 
Piano) .. . net 
LT.B.B. (Old Notation) , ée ° Pan and Echo Dance, Interme 220 Nos 3, Op 53 J 7 i 
TLT.B.B. (Sol-fa) te . ‘ o 2 | Pélleas and Mélisande, Book No. 1, Op. 46 + i 
AT.T.B. (Old Notation) .. ‘ ; . ° Book No. 2, Op. 46 .. ey 
AT.T.B. (Sol-fa) o> . bas ws ‘ us 








FEMALE VOICES. | cece 
SSAA. (Old Notation) .. : 2 vet aahal ALBERT MALLINSON. 


SSA. (Old Notation).. 








ies aes 2 eas Song Albums... ‘ - .. each, net 

A PERFECT DAY (Organ Solo) ... wy, net's od No. 1. For High Voice. 

me Se" 0 o 

| + 3 » Lew z 

ai & » - 9 

POPULAR WORKS for ORGAN ” © Cicistite Roseetti's Songs. 
ARRANGED By W. J. WESTBROOK. ; ine 

Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto sparen: * “a net 20 3. My Garden (Song-Cycle). 
Gloria in Excelsis (X ossini) . . wi se 20 
Wedding March (Mendelssohn) 2 


Mees in Egypt (Rossini) .. - 2 0 CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. 
RECENT ORGAN WORKS Recent Songs .. én vs ee ” each, net 


Processional Entry for Festival Occasions ait pres & Seca pp Same Garden. 
Arranged by Max Reger .. net 206 5 Roti oul of You. 
Toccata, Arranged by H. Reimann 7" rE a 1-6 obin Adair. 


THE FREDERICK HARRIS. COMPANY, 


40, BERNERS STREET, W.-1, LONDON. 
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LA Se 


MarshallzRose #@ 


SUPERB GRGANDs UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE 


HOSE who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively sympathetic qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has literally 
been ‘rained towards perfection, and the result isan instrament which is 
almost human in its responsiveness. 
The artist who avails himself of this wonderful instrument as a means 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appeal when 
given to an audience in such an exceptional manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal] works 
of the great Composers can only be adequately realised when interpreted 
on the Piano of Perfection—the instrument which bears the name of 
MARSHALL AND ROSE. 
The Marshal! and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it. ! 
Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 112 to the Manufacturers oe 


Sin HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Liv, * 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., London, W. 

















THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 


Committee. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., CANTAB. 
i, So 


SIR_J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Dx V.O., Gresham Proressor! or Music. 
G. E, P. ARKWRIGHT, Eso \UGUSTUS J. LITTLETON, Eso. 
ROBERT BRIDGES, Eso., M.A., M.B., D. Litt., > H. LLOYD, Eso., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
LL.D., Poet-Laureate. , 
E. J. DE NT, Eso., M.A., Mus. Bac | . J tsq., B.A. 
J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, Eso., M.A., F.S.A ’. BARCLAY SQUIRE, Eso., M.A., F.S.A.., F.R.G.S., 
ALAN GRAY, Eso., LL.M., Mus. Doc. | . Hion, 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 
I. “The Yorkshire Feast Song.’ XII. “ The Fairy Queen.” 

II. “ Dido and A2neas.” /[Athens.’’ XIV. ‘“ Sacred Music ”—Part II. 
III. “The Masque” in “ Timon of XV. ‘Welcome Songs for Charl 
IV. ‘* Ode on the Duke of Gloucester’s d ne oh 1 says 

Birthday.” an James (."—Part I. 

V. “Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.” XVI. -“« Dramatic Music —Part I. 
VI. “Harpsichord and Organ Music.” | XVII. ‘Sacred Music ’—Part III, 

VII. ‘“ Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” ‘XVIII. ‘Welcome Songs "—Part II. 
VIII. « Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” XIX. ‘* The Indian Queen,” and “ The 

IX. ‘ Dioclesian.” ed Tempest.” J 

X. xs Three Odes for St. Cecilia s Day. XX. “Dramatic Music’’—Part II. 
XI. Birthday Odes for Queen Mary ye , $e ‘ 

_Part IL XXI. Dramatic Music ’’—Part III. * 


Subscription Price e 


« 





Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the chronological order of the Anthems, and 
printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it w 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decidéd to defer for the present fi 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 

The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museur 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating! 
and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses. ~ 
June, 1917. 








London :—-Printed by Novgito anp Comrany, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.-1. 
Sold also by Simpkin, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent AnD Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C,-4.—Friday, November x, 1918. 





